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ABS' * ACT 

The results of nearly 2 years of inquiry into the 
effectiveness pf Catholic schools are summarized. Using a design ' 
combining field and survey research, Che study included: interviews / 
with staff, students, and parents; observations of classroom and 1 
general school life;* and extensive documentation on seven Catholic 
schools across the nation. An introduction presents a brief review of 
prior research on effective schools, particularly the research of 
James Coleman and Andrew Greeley. Sections 1-5 focus on Catholic 
secondary schools, including their character (section 1), curriculum 
% and academic organisation (section 2), the character of instruction 
'(section 3), ana faculty roles and concerns (section 4). Based on an 
analysis of data from a national survey on American secondary * 
schools, "High School and Beyond," section 5 discusses: 0 major 
differences among Catholic schools as well as how these schools * 
compare as* a group to public schools; institutional factors 
associated with quality secondary schools; the effects of Catholic 
secondary schools on student achievement, post-secondary educational 
plans, and affective, and social development; end findings from 
research on the effects of Catholic school education. Although the 
study focuses en secondary schools, some attention is given to 
elementary schools in section 6. Sections 7 and 8 deal with finance 
and governance 'issues facing Catholic schools. Using summary '""J 
statements and numerous tables, findings are highlighted throughout 
the report. (LH) - 
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■ he Department of' Chief Administrators -of Catholic Education (CACE) of the 
Nadonal Catholic Educational Association (NCEA) established a National Center for 
Research in Total Catholic Education in 1978. It was to contract with organizations 
and individuals to perform research on topics in Catholic education. The Center was 
seen as a CACE service to its members, because many are not able to support research 
due to staff and funding limitations. It is supported by contributions from dioceses, 
archdioceses, religious congregations and .other interested parties who purchase 
certificates of interest In the Center, It is governed by a Board of Directo-s elected 
from among those purchasing certificates. % * 

* In early 1982, the Center Board met to develop a request for proposal. They 
decided to solicit proposals for "A Study of Effective Catholic Schools." This was to 
build upon the .studies of James Coleman and colleagues and Andrew Greeley. 

In brief h Coleman and colleagues founcfthat students in, Catholic schools have 
higher achievement scores and a greater opportunity to participate in trie common 
school ideal'tipan their public school counterparts. Ckeeley reported the benefits of 
Catholic education are strongest among disadvantaged minority youth. 

Although that good news was and continues to be erKouraging, the research 
indicated how little is known about how schools become effective. In an effort to 
remedy this, the Research Center, acting through its Board, awarded a contracts The 
Huron Institute of Cambridge, Massachusetts, The project was to look carefully at 
how Catholic schools are organized, the kinds of students they enroll, and the 
policies and procedures mat characterize their operation. 

The principal hvsstlgator^taf the project were: 

Anthony S. Bryk, Peter B. Holland 

Associate Professor - Advanced Doctoral Candidate in * 

Harvard Graduate School of Education Administration, Planning, and Social 
Senior Research Associate . Policy ^'J 

University 
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Huron Institute . ' Harvard 

• This Executive Summary reports on that investigation. It brings to fruition the 
dream of those who establistyja the Center in 1978-Furthermore, it is an appropriate 
way to commemorate the centenary of the Third Plenty Council of Baltimore. At H, 
the American Bishops decreed, " . ' . that near every.charth a parish school ... is to be 
built and maintained . . .** 

On behalf of Catholic education in general and NCEA in particular, I want to thank 
those who cooperated wferi, siippo 

leagrnents at the conclusion of this geport name those who have been of particular 
assistance. 

A special word of appreciation is due Tony Bryk and Peter Holland. They are to be 
conirnended for their cooperation, stasttvty, and Integrity 
coinpksk>n.Thisiawc*a!t» 

the findings. The other is a technical report available through the NCEA Publication 
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Sales Office. Though the project was supported by the CAq* Research Center, the 
opinions and judgments the investigators express in these documents do not neces- 
saftty refect those of the Centex mernbership. ■* 9 

Ttis the hope of the Research Center nKmbersaiatthisrko^ isthefiraof many. 
All will nave as their ultimate purpose the invitation of the Scriptures to increase in 
wisdom before God. In doing this, Catholic education and Catholic educators strive 
go be more faithful to the vfcfen o£ Jesus and their mission. This mission is sum- 
marized in the words of Pope John II in his* 19*79 talk to young people r*t Madison 
Square Garden in New York: 

I would Ure to tell you why the church considers it so important ami -expends so 
much-oiergy in order to provide you and millions of other young people with a_ . 
Catholic education. The answer can be summarized in one word, in one person, * 
Jesus Christ The church wants to communicate Christ to you. This is what education 
Is all 8*out, this is the meaning of life to lmow Christ 

• * 

. # Bruno V. Manno 

Director,* Resealekand In-Service Programs - ** 
Staff to CACE Research Center Board 
National Catholic Educational Association (NCEA^ 
Washington, D.C 

The, Feast of the ResOmection, 1984 
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his document summarizes' the results of almost two years of inquiry i;ito nV 
eflfectivenessof Cstthollc schools. Although It focuses on Catholic secondary schools, ' 
' some attention is given to elementary schools, particularly as they interact with their 
secondary school counterparts, ft is a story of. much goodness but also of some 
■ tensions and two deep-seated problems. 

P$IOR RESEARCH ON EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS: A BRIEF REVIEW 

Most reviews of school effects itteraturepegin wfa Equality of Eduaitkmai Oppor- 
ttmtty, by James Coleman and others, published in 1966. It unreduced what came to 
"be called "input/output studies" of scttocd effectiveness. It was one of the first 
nationwide surveys to measure both edufcational inputs, consliing of school, family, ; 
and student characteristics, and outputsl conceived primarily as academic achieve- 
ment measured on standardized tests. This research and much of the work emerging 
from it developed from human capital theory. It suggests an investment in education 
can promote social reform. Hie focus on school resources such as staff/child ratio, 
salary schedules, and-number of books in the library had a distinctly economic ben|^ 
as did the choice of the input/outpur model . . 

Educators were disappointed, in uV results of this early research. It suggested 
M^uxdachievfmemwascteterr^ 

characteristics. While these findings were subject to considerable debate, further 
analyses foiled to yield substantially different conclusions. 1 One important and 
' enduring consequence of Coleman's wdttc, however, was a redefinition of the central 
educational issue achieving equality in outcomes assumed priority over equal 
school inputs. Research gradually began to shift from scrutiny of educational re- 
sources toward the outcomes of education and the"factors believed to influence those 

outcomes. * * 
From the point of view of most professional educators, more resources are by 
definition highly desirable. However, resources are really only means for addressing • • 
die primary educational concerns: curriculum, the amount and quality of instruction, 
selection and maintenance of a talented and committed faculty, providing a positive 
climate to shape student life, and overall institutional leadership. As more recent 
educational research began to focus on these areas, certain attributes associated with 
effective public schools emerged Further, these findings appear to be retanvejy 
consistent across diverse contexts and research methods. 



1. Numrrou* critiques and rx^nalyaes firitomed die pubhcaboo < if Etjue^fy tf EthtcOkavil Opfxxtumn **.hing 
Km. DC. US. Office of Educakm, ISM. Two of the tra** contributions to thb debate Mnynthan^ . and 
MuteOer. F . OnBquatoyqfBAicattonai New Vol*: Random House, 1972,*ndo. C, ««f . Ampulla 
A KmammH m^ ^lbr^cUf^Rm^mtriSctinlb^inAmgrtat, New Yorfc Random House. 1ST2, and Averch. It, tt 
al, {km J&eOkm ts Sdmiing* A 0**w/ fiet*m>'and SfynAttt qfBaesrtb Bm^ngs, Rand Girpuratkm, 1ST 1. 



Ronald Edmonds? research oit Effective Schools for the Urban POor, t atoS the work 
by Michael Ruqer and others on a sample of secondary schools in London serving 
low-income students, are two of the most widely cited examples of this new stream of 
inquiry* Edmonds suggests the key characteristics of successful schools ate strong 
administrative leadership, an orderly school climate, teachers' high expectations, 
emphasis on basic skills, and frequent evaluation of. students' progress. Ec^onds 
embeds these findings within a more general argument: the fa&ue of students to 
learn is. due primarily to the school, and schools neither could nbr sho Ud explain 
away failure by referring to cultural or social class, deficit. 

Ruder and others reach a similar conclusion. They argue mat a constellation of 
factors — the amount of time spent on instruction, die presence of incentiv s and 
. rewards for achievement, the ambiance of .the classroom and school" a. . the 
opportunities for the students to exercise respoasibiliry— create a pahjcular ethos, 
or set of values/attitudes, and behavior, that characterizes effective schools. 

It is only within the last three years that research on the effectiveness of Catholic 
schools appeared, James G. Cibulka and others reported in 1982 on an examination 
of Inner-City Private Elementary Schools, most of which were Catholic. 3 They con- ^ 
elude the effectiveness of these school* derttes from strong institutional leadership, * 
the. shared values of the staff about the purposes of the school, a safe and orderly 
environment, and Clarity of mission and purpose. CibuJka et al gathered only, limited 
data on student achievement, basing their conclusions primarily on parents' reports 
about school quality and their reasons for choosing a Catholic school. 

Until publication of the book by Andrew Greeley, Minority Students in CatboHc 
Schools, and the companion volume by James Coleman, Thomas Hoffer, and Sally 
Kilgore, Public ami Prifaie Schools, there was virtually no literature on the effects of 
Catholic secondary schools/ 1 For mis reason, their research proved both seminal and 
controversial. • • 

Coleman etal. conclude that Catnolic schools produce higher cognitive achieve- 
ment than public .schools; that they are less racially .segregated; and that the variation 
across students in patterns of achievement is* much less-dependent upcmjatolty 
background. Greeley's results are even more powerful In some ways. Analyzing the 
same data base as Coleman &at., Greeley claims large dlfierences in U^adiievement 
- of minority students in Catholic^ahd in public schools. Further, these differences are 
greatest for the most disadvantaged youth— students from poor families, where 
parental education is limited, who are enrolled in a general program. 

While Coleman et al and Greeley report extensively on the effectiveness of 
Catholic secondary schools as compared' to their public school counterparts, their 
results provide limited information about how these" higher achievement levels are 
produced. Coleman et al suggest that school policies on order and discipline, and 
features of school climate such as the amount of homework ami absenteeism, play a 
major role. Greeley added to this list of explanatory factors the nature of th£ 
governance arrangement for the school and the quality of instruction as reported by 

— , , » , 1 

2. Edmonds, R , "EflenKx Sct*x>h ft w the I irhan Poor. F^KtJ*/mt lrt*krstof>,A{nii 1981; and RuHer, 
M , etal , Fifteen Thousand Hunts Sea*Htsn Scixxits «*d 7*»rtr Ajjfcvft on CtHdrrn, CamhodRe Itowd I'nlserrtty 
Press. 1979 Two other widely died studies are: Brootawer.W., era/., ScbariSocuti%<stem and Student Ac im t vmml : 
Sct*x#; Can Afake a n&invnce . New Y< k* Pragrr, 1979; Weber. G. "Inner City children Can BeTau^a to Read Four 
SuatSfAil Schools,' Cuundl far Bask. Education, Occasional Papets No 18, 1 9^5 " " . 

3 Scf Obtdka, J . ft ut , inner Car hinge Ekmentary Schuok A Vwa/y, Milwaukee. tt'tsouiMn Marquette 
InhtrrOty Press, 1982 

4. Gotenan.j., Huffier, 1, ard Kiferx*, S.. H&ScbarjlAt&ermmttl, S**\twk Busk 19H2 Greek?, A.. 

CatboHc ft&b Scboais and Mim#it\< Students, New Brum* fck, N.J.: InnstUkw^lfHl 
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students. Since a comparison of public and private schools was the primary focus of 
both studies, the educational variables examined were primarily those that differed 
" between the two types of schools. « , 

J 

xms or mis rfsi arch- 

Despite the increasing volume of research on effective schools and the numerous 
recent reports on secondary school reform, Catholic schools remain virtually urtex- * t 
amined Thus, our central research purpose was to ictemify the fiktore associated with . 
the effectiveness of these schools through a broad exploration of their academic and < 
social organization. * 

This raises a question: by what criteria should Catholic schools be judged? Student v 
achievement has become the yardstick used by most researchers m evaluating the 
effectiveness of public schools. White we believe it Important to look at student 
achievement and its causes, we alsoonalntain this is not the only important aspect of 
schooling. School staff and parents tend to assess secordary schools in terms of a 
broad set of criteria that include organizational, social, and emotional objectives. For 
Catholic schools, one would have to add to this list a greater emphasis on value 
orientation ami personal development. This represents a broader conception of 
effectiveness than we typically see in research on school effects * 

•In brief, our aim has been to seek out the distinctive features of good Catholic 
schools, What matters about these schools both in terms bfhow a social scientist 
. might view them and as the individuals closest to schools— teachers, students, and 
parents— perceive them? What makes them work? Can these features bevpreserved 
where they exist? Can they be repliGated, transported elsewhere — to other Catholic . 
schools, to any school? 

srRI-m H* OF OI R INQt IRY ^ * 

Several concerns pointed us in the direction of a field research approach. First, it was 
obvious that some aspects of school effectiveness that interested us would he 
difficult— some would argue impossible — to assess by quantitative means. Inter- 
views and classroom observations might yield more productive,data. 
- Second, as our literature review indicates, little is known about the subject of our 
inquiry. This uncertainly complicates the design of a quantitative study which re- 
quires explicit specification of me research questions at the outset. There is little 
opportunity for mid-course correction should you discover you asked the wrong 
questions — and there was a more than even chance we would make such mistakes. 
Here, too, field research seemed advantageous because of its flexibility. As the 
preliminary data analysis proceeded, subsequent jnvestigatkm / could be redirected 
Third, we judged it important that the study design allow ample opportuoities for 
tiie subjects of our research— parents, students, and teachers in Catholic schools — 
s to influence the content of that research. If this work was to have meaning fof, 
educators and parents, it should consider the aspects of their schools they regard as 
salient. We sought to ground our research on school effectiveness both In the existing 
educational research literature and in the experience of those most familiar with 
these schools. , 

, .. __ * 

V Sara Unmrm* Ugbr*** fohernfcw bunk, TtvCkxxi H&Sdfuai, New Y«*1l &*k fk**\ I9HJ. Awioj* th* 
aira <*fminakjn» gixidncft* a* rhc has** 6* a brooder o>rcrpnJ»(i/3ikKi ctf rlfcctfcr school* Wfc find this kira qufer 
a>mp»r#>fc, although out choice uf roearch mtfhmk te *»mcwta! dt&ran 

\« 

« * 
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Nevertheless, exclusive reliance on a qualitative approach entails substantial ftfdh- 
lems. Some questions of interest to us could* best be examined by traditional 
quantitative means. Identifying differing patterns of school achievement and the* 
possible causes of these patterns falls m this realm; Further, there are some simple 
descriptive questions that survey research is' ideally designed to answer: how targe 
are Catholic schools, what percentage of students are enrolled in academic pro- 
grams, how many mathemartcs courses do they take? 

In addition, certain aspects of field research troubled us. How does one know the 
descriptive reports are valid and free of bias? 

extent can we, or should we, generalise beyond this set of schools? A survey data base 
as a companion to a set of case studies could strengthen both die validity of the 
individual accounts and the ability to generalize overall held research findings. 

Thus, we settled on a study design combining field and survey research. This 
technique is employed effectively by Edmonds, and Rutter et cd Recent writings on 
social research methods generally Support the efficacy of a multi-method approach. . 

Field Research I . 

The field research sample consists oCc^ven Catholic secorhlaryWhooLs selected from - 
5 archdioceses and 1 diocese: Boston, Baltimore, Cleveland, Kouisville, San Antonio, 
and Los Angeles. In terms of Catholic school enrollment, each of these is among the 
twenty largest dioceses in the United States. As a set, they provide good geographic 
coverage of the areas with major concentrations of Catholic school. 

We asked the superintendent of schools in each of these dioceses to nominate 
some "good schools that we might find Interesting to visit." We described in some 
detail our broad definition of effective schools. Since we were interested in schools 
from different types of communities (urban, rural, and suburban) and with different 
mechanisms for school.governance (religious order, diocesan, and parish or inter- 
parish), we asked each superintendent for nominations in each category. The super- 
intendents suggested a varied group of schools, including some recommended for 
reasons other than high achievement, the superintendents also provided us with 
descriptive data about each school. This included tuition levels, percentage of 
graduates attending college, academic organization, whether coed or single-sex, 
school size, and estimates of the racial and social class composition of the student 
body. # ' . 

In choosing the final sct of schools, we sought maximum diversity so«s to capture 
the Tange of contemporary Catholic education in America/poor schools and affluent 
schools; schools varying in size from 130 to over 1500; coed and single-sex schools; 
all-white, racially mixed, and an all-blatk school; schools where student enrollment is 
almost exclusively Catholic 'and schools where over forty-five percent are non- 
Catholic. We rejected some schools because' they had a reputation as being academ- 
ically elite within the systern: we wanted good schools, but not just the besfrschoofa. 
A brief description of each school in the final secondary, sample follows. As agreed 
beforehand, their actual names are not used to maintain confidentiality. « 

. 3 St. Richard's is a coeducational diocesan high school in a middle-class suburb ox 
Boston. Its student body of 900 is almost exclusively white. The curriculum 
academic and college-preparatory. Approximately 80 percent of the graduates afters 
coflege'each year. . ^ 

• St. Bonces' Higb School 4s a private inner-dry gins' schooj in Baltimore. Tfc-: 
curriculum emphasizes college pr e p arati on and entry- level employable skills. T!== 
student body of 540 is about one quarter* black and comes largely from working-cki 
families. 



• St. Cornelius* is a coeducational diocesan high school serving low-Income 
working-class families in urban Cleveland. Nearly 1000 students are spread over 
three campuses, requiring well-planned transportation schedules for students and 
teachers. Black and Hispanic students comprise approximately one quarter of. the 
enrollment. About 65 percent of. the graduates attend college. St Cornelius' cur- 
riculum includes academic, vocational, business, and special education programs. 

• St. Madeline's Hi& School serves an J most exclusively black middle class 
student body of 660. in Los Angeles. Ninety-two, percent of the graduates attend 
college. Founded in 1889, St. Madeline's is a private^urban school for girls. 

• St. Edwards Higjb School, the largest school in our sample, enrolls 15(Xp*u- 
dents. A private boys' school 'in suburban Louisville, its student- body is almost 

* exclusively white and middle class. Founded in 1864, St. Edward's has aTeoUege- 
preparatocy program that includes 12 advanced placement courses ancTaAxrilege 
attendance rate of 90 percent. Its tuition of $14$) is the second-highest in our sample. 

• St. Peter's is a coeducational inter-parish .high school located in inner-city San 
Anton ip. Its population of 565 students fjrom lower-income and working-class 
families is racially balanced, composed of almost equal numbers of Hispanics, blacks, 
arid whiles. St. Peter's featuresjxith an academic and a general curriculum. Its tuition 
of f 900 is the lowest in our sample. 

• Bishop O'Bfy le High School is located in suburban, semi-rural Frederick Coin v, 
Maryland. Originally founded as a parish high school in 1829, the school b^cj - 
private in 1972. The student body of 130 is upper middle clas> and 90 percent white, 
with 95 percent of the graduates attending college. The tuition of $1950 is the highest.} 
in our sample. ' ' t* 

4 m 

The field work was organized into two parts, conducted in the fall of 1982 and the 
'spring of 1983. A team of two visited each school twice for a total of 10 to 12 person 
days. During the ftrst rdund^of visits, the team interviewed staff, students, and parents, 
observed classroom and general school life, and collected extensive documentation 
on each school. These activities 'addressed .concerns within six broad areas: {he 
school's philosophy and mission, curriculum and academic structure, school organi- 
zation and staffing, student life within the school, finance and governance, and the 
/Catholic character of^the school. . ; ■ 

We conceived 'the initial visits in broad terms^deliberately exploring a larger 
number of issues than we would eventually treat Mlbe final report The agenda was 
shaped by the existing research ©ineffective schoots, by our personal experience with 
Catholic schools, and by our previous professional endeavors in a variety of other 
contexts. We left ample opportunity at this point for those we were studying to 
influence bur agenda. The primary purpose of this phase of our. research was to 
develop a field-based set of hypotheses about the features of good Catnolic schools. 
■ We looked for the visible signs, but we were also/attentive to the unspoken and 
sometimes unrecognized aspects — die values that sire shared, the conflicts that are 
sometimes hidden. *'.*.**•' 

While an interpretative framework of this sort is useful as ideas are developing, it 
can be Winding if left unchecked by empirical evidence. The search for the latter was 
the mdin purpose of the second part of the field research ami an auxiliary function of 

* the survey research described below. ' * " 

. While the first part of the field research was exploratory, the second was highly 
V^ructured. We returned to the schools in the spring of 1983 with 18 propositions 
embedded in six general<heme# These themes provide the topical organization for . 
the sections that follow. We developed a detailed data collection plan consisting of 
thematic and structured interviews, questionnaires,, a 'classroom observation pro-* 
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tocol, and procedures for document review. Every item in this data collection effort 
related to a proposition or set of propositions. 

In the course of this work, we conducted approximately 350 interviews with 
principals, teachers, and other school staff, we observed in over 160 classrooms; we 
collected almost 2000 questionnaires from students, teachers, and parents. Taken 
together, this material provides an extensive empirical basis for our field research' 

Survey Research: Analyse* «•=! High S< /»♦«>/ ami Hevontt 

Ideally, on** might use case study results to design a follow-up quantitative inquiry in. 
a larger set of randomly selected schools. This provides a rigorous test of the 
tenability of the general propositions formed in the Meld research and an opportunity 
to address those issues for which case study research is not well-suited While we , 
kicked the resources to undertake a survey of our own design, we were fortunate that 
a current large-scale national data collection effort by the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (NCES), High School mid Beyond {HS&B), included a random sample 
of Catholic secondary schools and contained data on a large number of questions of 
interest to us. 

We drew the Catholic school sample from the HS&B tapes: 84 schools and 5495 
students. We selected a large number of the questionnaire items for data analysis. 
Some of these were useful as they stood. Others were merged into composite factors. 
This process of constructing varieties was guided by the research on school effects 
and by the propositions developed from the first pan of the field research. The HS&B 
file contains extensive data on student and family background; school characteristics 
such as social composition, staffing, resources* and climate; students' attitudes and 
behavior as they relate to various aspects of schooling; and a broad array of outcOteie 
measures, including academic achievement, educational aspirations, and affective 
and social development. It represents our primary information source for Section 5 
of this report and provides important supporting evidence for the other sections as 
well. * .. 

iA U)i; TO lilt RXH I TlVi; M MUAm * ^ . 

Each of the following sections parallels a section in the technical report. Using 
summary statements set in italics, we highlight our findings. We provide some 
elaboration on each statement and offer a glimpse of the empirical evidence that 
supports it. 

Producing this manuscript has been a difficult task. We try to sketch in a few pages 
the complex nature of a set of social institutions and the characteristics of those who 
shape them. In doing this we identify common themes and unique features that 
contribute to the making of an effective school. We include excerpts of descriptive 
accounts from some schools in order to provide a brief look inside those schools. 
Unfortunately, the summary nature of this document precludes more extensive 
description We encourage you to read the technical report. 
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he obvious ways in which schools manifest their Catholic character involve 
specific religious activities such as liturgical services and a required religion cur- 
riculum. As we move beyond the visible features that mark a school as Catholic, it 
becomes necessary to examine the social and cultural fabric of the institution — the 
conflicts and the shared values, die explicit and the hidden. There are no simple 
procedures, however, for guiding this assessment Thus, our objective remains 
modest: to describe ceruyn features central to the Catholic dSracte^trf die schools 
we visited, knowing that ours is at best a partial sketch of complex institutions. 



'h< >v%«)/.- The religion curriculum in the schools we visited generally consisted of three 

i u n it uiu m . litu v»ws. required full-year courses, and a choice of two semester^electJves in the senior year. 
ami k;u\ soIsa fu,oi Although we found some variation across schools in course titles, topics covered, 

iwtivt tin*. v nhus textbooks used, and teaching methods employed, there were a number of 

n-it i'tiis mui ufntsii.it* similarities among the programs. A description of a typical curriculum follows. . 

Religkm I: Thi§ course encourages students to examine and reflect on the meaning 

of their lives. In looking at their relationihip tofhe world, students are asked to 
' tthhb i aihulu \iin*ds consider the role that faitrr and belief in a personal God might play within this 
dttfrt from ttu Pi ptihUi context. This objective is addressed through study of the Old Testament as the 
• (,!th(, >pt>m expression of a community's wonder about Go4 Students are encouraged to think 

s igM ijit <"" > tm Hxrs - about their roles within the Catholic Ghuraji, their parish community, and society as a 

whole* 

tn ttor i«\t iufin wars Religion II: This course might focus on the Christian person, with emphasis on the 
of the <«>!tcitt nature of our relationship to ofkself, others, and God. The life of Jesus is discussed 

iutt ■jitutjii' und through examination of New Testament scriptures, and particularly the central theme 

fn>tt«!>tt/f\ of rettjiMiux ofjhese scriptures, a call to self-reform. The course looks at some of the challenges 
tustr m lion it mi >u the * teenagers face in living their faith: peer pressure, obedience ^versus freedom, and 
t,fijN>*-tur>iii.<> /«>» " sexuality. The course ends with a treatment of the sacraments and the liturgy of the 
*-*>hui*»*is ? Church and their role within a vital contemporary Christian community. 

Religkm lib. This course focuses on moral behavior and the v xmsibility for 
making moral decisions. Students reflect on their own moral values and compare 
them to a morality based on church teachings. Notions aboutsin in the world, and the 
. need for personal redemption arid reconciliation, are examined in the context of the 
demands associated with Irving a moral life. The formation and use of conscience is 
emphasized. The second phase of the course relates these principles to specific 
moral issues, both global (eg. nuclear disarmament) and personal (e.g. sexuality ). 

Senk^-yea^ectives in a typical religion curriculum might alsV> include: Christian 
Lifestyles, a stupy of marriage and other lifestyles; Belief ami Unbelief, an investigation 
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into the ultimate ontological questions; Contemporary embolic Faith, an examina- 
tion of the roots of Catholic faith, including tradition and heritage; The Meaning of 
Life an inquiry into values that will guide students in their choice of a personal 
philosophy; and Death and; Dying, an examination of the Issues and concerns' 
^surrounding die reality of death. 
, The religion Course sequence described above assumes that faith is a developmen- 
tal process. Full comprehension of the meaning of Christianity requires an under- 
standing of one's humanity and the nature of belief. As the chairperson of the* religion 
department at St Edward's stated, such a course sequence has four objectives: 

• to expose students to Jesus' teachings by exploring the New Testament;* 

• to help students develop an understanding of the process of adolescent growth 
and development; \ ' 

• to lead students to see the development of faith as a parallel to human growth; 

• to help students explore the value of prayer, worships and the sacraments in 
their lives. « 

Two of the schools we visited had a much more traditional form of religious 
instruction, placing heavy emphasis on die notion of faith and Catholic practice as 
received truth, and using didadic instructional techniques. This is a marked contrast 
with the other schools where Socratic teaching metheds were a)mmonlyemplo>'t-d. 
Nevertheless, religious instruction in even relatively conservative Catholic schools 
today differs substantially from that of only a decade earlier. It differs still more from- 
the 1 950s when the Baltimore Catechism was the organizing guide for all elementary 
and secondary religion courses. 

In addition to changes in curriculum, Catholic schools have added some new 
elements to their religious activities since the 1950s. In particular, we have witnessed 
an increase in retreai and^apostohc .service programs. Contemporary retreat pro- 
grams in Catholic secondary schools difer considerably from the earlier days of 
silent recoUection. The central feati re of ? hese "days of recollection" in the 1950s was 
the sermons delivered by specially trairw d priests to several hundred students in the 
school chapel or auditorium. Most of the typical retreat day consisted of these talks, 
interspersed with c^portunities to go to confession and attend Mass, and with silent 
reflection. 

'Current retreat programs typically involve group activities for freshmen and 
sophomores at an off -campus retreat center. Usually directed by a faculty member, 
the retreats might also involve a priest for the sacraments, and feature films, discus- 
sions, and talks by students and faculty. The retreats provide opportunities for 
.students to think about their relationships with their parents, friends, and God, and to 
share their concerns and listen to othe ; in a relaxed atmosphere. 
For the juniors and seniors, retreats may last three or four days and include several 
\faculty members. At one school we visited, a team of 14 persons — five faculty (one a 
priest), seven graduates, and two senior leaders — are regularly involved. Over the 
course of the year, 54 of the 80 faculty work in the retreat program as retreat leaders, 
bus drivers, substitute teachers, and follow-up directors. This substantial faculty 
involvernent reflects the importance attached to this activity within the total life of the 
school. 

Apostolic service programs, sometimes called social action programs, constitute 
another major element in the religious activiries of most Catholic highschools. These 
programs, which emerged in CathoUc secondary schools in the4ate£f960s and early 
1970s, represent the most tangible sign of the Catholic school's commitment to a just 
social community. As a board member of one of the schools, remarked, "A school 
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shook! not call itself Catholic if it doesn't have an apostolic service program " 

The director of the program at St, Edward's spoke about his perspectives on 
student service programs/ 

I believe in service. It's important for students to realize that the things they do make 
a difference. We can heal people and mate their lives better. We can raise the 
awareness of others. Physical contact is vital for Christianity. Some of our students . 
are sheltered from poverty and from people of different rages. This program is 
important because it makes mem more aware. Work with the elderly is particularly 
eye-opening. The students (also) see that underprivileged and handicapped kids can 
- be happy. They realize that the poor don't choose to be poor. This is a flew* 
understanding for most of them. 

At Bishop OBoyle High School, freshmen and sophomores regularly visit local 
nursing homes to talk with patients and perform small errands for them. The older 
students work in an innercity soup kitchen. They assist in preparing lunches and in 
distributing the food to the needy Although the school is relatively dose to the 
inner-city, most ofjhe students had not seen the poverty of the area until they became 
involved with this program. 



We have already alluded to this tension in our'discussion of the different orienta- 
tions of the religion curriculum within Catholic schools. Conceptions range from a 
relatively formal doctrinal approach, emphasizing the knowledge that all Catholics 
must possess, to a focus on developing Individual conscience as the central compo- 
nent in faith development. While these contrasting-orientations are most obvious in 
the structure of the religion curriculum, they are also manifest in the content and 
organization of retreat programs, and in the relative emphasis given to apostolic 
service activities. . 

This tension alsoTxcurs between parents and teachers. On a set of survey ques- 
tions concerning the role of religion in their lives, parents' responses tend to 
emphasizelhe vertical dimension of faith. They express a view of religion as prima- 
rily a relationship tetwe^ 

offers solace in moments of trial, and sets limits on personal behavior. Teachers, 
while also attesting to this vertical dimension, were more likely to daim that die 
horizontal character of religion — the concern for, social Justice and caring about 
others — was equally important They tend to experience religion as a liberating 
force that challenges them to social action. 

We found similar differences -between parents' and teachers' responses concern- 
ing religious behavior. While approximately 75 percent^ the parents and teachers 
report they regularly attend Sunday Mass, teachers were twice as likely as parents to 
be irivorvedin social service or neighborhood projects. Parents tend to appreciate the 
individual spirituality in jrfajch they were educated and to riaw 
gagement than teachers with the post-Vatican II emphasis on social responsibility. 

We also asked students about the rote of religion in their lives. Many of their 
responses were neutral or "no opiriion," suggesting trtatwW 
knowledge of Catholicism in both as horizontal and vertical dimensions, they have 
yet to internalize either aspect Where students offered an opinion, their answers 
tend to fell between those of their parents and their teachers. On the issue of social 
and community activism, students were more positive than their parents but not as 
much as their teachers. 

For us, these tensions suggest an institutional vitality. School .staff are actively 
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engaged in the struggle to seek after truth and create meaning, coherence, and value 
j in the contemporary Catholic school . This requires identifying the essential Catholic 

}', ;f! ' values, and seeking "to interpret and preserve them in an increasingly complex and 

.* T ; changing world. 



<txif>iiiins flayed Five of the schools we visited had chaplains on their staffs. These ministers served a * 

\eiffat rates in the variety of functions, celebrating liturgies, visiting students and parents in hospitals, 

sctHMit* it* visite* ^ praying with families who had lost a member through death, hearing confessions, 

ptistar, counselor, serving on retreat teams, and counselling students. 

t om rpnuttizi-r, ami Some chaplains extend their roles in a variety of ways. At St Cornelius' High 

animator «>///«• School, the chaplain had organized a mime troupe to act out the gospel at a school 

( hritiutn community. Mass as it was read by one of the students. In our interview, he also spoke of his role as 

ctHif>lnii!\ tan provide counselor within the school community: 

itf»Mn rfut int *% rt * tin X When something comes up on divorce or remarriage, for example, the students will 

jan *- ivitttiH tnv ttje ttf tt m ck^fend their parents. I make no Judgmems of parents who are married out of the 

M toml. i e*uhers, both , Church, but try to point out the supports that these families miss by living oifcide' * 

lay and religious, the Church community. I think that in their parishes many aduks get the message 

provide a supportive that they aren't wanted Students arrange for me to meet with their parents, and 

bast- for this work ttntt sometimes they are ready for reconciliation with the Church. That's a valuable pan 

<ojMihute substantially of what I do here. • • 

uMt i ummunm life of M ^ pjchard s, the chaplain planned and developed the school's religion pro- 
H ' *" h "' gram, which emphasizes experiential learning and discussion. Although each course 

has a well developed syllabus with topics, learning activities, and discussion outlines, 
, none has a required text. While several books are used ft* parts of classes, the 
• chaplain wanted to ensure that teachers were flexible in presenting material to 
students and that there was no over-reliance on textbooks. Mure generally, the 
chaplain seemed to infuse vitality into the school. To a large extent, his spirit became 
the school's spirit. 

Unfortunately, the severe shortage of ordained priests as well as the reluctance of 
some bishops and personnel boards to assign priests to high schools limit this * 
ministry at Catholic seco/idary schools. Two of the sanjple schools, St. Frances' and St 
Peter's, do not currently have a chaplain, without a priest regularly on campus, the 
schools find it ».:ore cHffkult to schedule daily, or even regular, Masses, as well as the 
sacraments of reconciliation, baptism, or anointing of the sick. In such cases, schools 
must vary celebrants, with the result that students have no opportunity to get to know V. 
4 a single chaplain and build a relationship with him. Although the presence of a 
permanent chaplain at these schools might not instantly improve the religious 
environment, the Catholic character of both schools is substantially weaker in this 
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Teachers, bo*h lay and religious, provide a strong complement to the chaplain's 
role within the school. Having integrated Vatican 1! ideals into their lives, they serve 
as role models for the personal behavior of students. In their daily Iraeractions with 
students, they make concrete the meaning of a Catholic school an^ Catholic values. It 
is expressed in their religious practice, in their personal lives, and in the dedication 
they bring to their teaching, without the strong presence of teachers enthusiastically 
commuted to building the school community, the spirit of the school would surely 
suffer. . ^ • 
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This conflict was evident in the sample schools with the stronger, academic 
reputatkxis. Their ststro 

selection by students and parents * 1 Many looked on these schoob»^ 

investment: attendance would enhance one's chances of admission to a premier 

university, and would ultimately increase the opportunity 

some cases, parents and students haw not endroWd the reUgkws goals of ^ 

p^nicuttriywithi^ 

their eagerness to share in the academic excellence erf the institution. 

The conflict is most likely to sujfoce over the amount of time spent on apostolic 
service projects and dasses missed for retreat programs. Balancing the emphasis on 
academics with a enmmit^ 

schools. It becomes necessary both to preserve the fundamental tradition and yet to 
interpret if anew for each new cohort of families and students and in the face erf an 
ever chaining environment * 1 



1. See James Gfcu&a, Timothy O'Brien, and Oooaid Zew* kmm^Oty Private Bkmmktry Sdbook A Stufc 
Milwaukee: MMpctte Untwreky Press, 1982; afao Refer Ho&nd, "An Exxnifciatton of Factor Afcxting Parental 
Choke <rf CxhJRc and Other Mme Schools'* Harvard Universe Graduate Sdiocil of Education, Qualifying ftapcr, 
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An influx of non-Othoiic students is a recent phenomenon in Catholic education. 
In general, elementary and secondary school enrollments are slightly over 20 per-, 
cent minority ami over 12 percent non-Catholic In some urban areas, Cathoifc? 
elementary schools arc ovemhdmingly minority and s^hout one-third rK>I^C3tho^ic. , 

St. Madeline's provides a secondary, school example. Tills urban ooUqp- 
preparatory school fojr girls is approximately 95 pertem black and five pet ent 
Hispanic The racial composition erf th£ former elite academy for whites changed J 
slowly in the late 1960s and then -ather rapidly in the mid-1970s. At the same tin* 
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came an increasing number of non-Catholics— currently 45 percent, up sharply ffnm 
25 percent -just three years earlier. " 

The religion curriculum at St. Madeline's reflects the priorities of nuxst or the trther 
schools we visited, scripture, sacraments, morality, the Church, and social issues. 
Discussions are employed frequently in religion classes. Although the curriculum is 
updated periodically, widespread changes to accommodate the large non-Catholic 
contingent have not been made. Non-Catholic students are required to take religion 
each' semester, and teachers attempt to present the material in ways that might be 
relevant to these students'. The school also has an active apostolic service program in 
which students work in soup kitchens, nursing homes? voter registration drives, 
elementary schools, and archdfccesan peace and justice projects. 

Students whose religious home background is fundamentalist are a concern for 
some of the teachers, including the* chaplain. Since fundamentalists oppose any 
interpretation of the Bible other than a literal one, the notion of sacred myth, and the 
concept of religious story as theology, disturb these students. Fundamentalist stu- 
dents also commented on the extent of ritual within the Catholic church, especially in 
the sacraments: Teachers report that these students found this quite different from 
their religior, which puts great emphasis (^n the written and spoken word. With 
regard to moral issues, religious practice, and the importance of prayer, the fun-' 
damentalist students were quite similar to other students in the school. 

Of the sample schools, St. Madeline's had perhaps the most extensive religious 
services program. The sacramental program was quite active despite the large 
non«Osholic school population. In the school liturgies, however, some conflicts 
emerged. Although the instructional and experiential programs were successful, one 
faculty member noted .that the liturgies were "a real struggle." She spoke of the 
difficulties in celebrating Catholic liturgies in a school that iswearly 50 percent 
non-Catholic. 

One reason liturgy is not as meaningful as it could btr Is because tt is not connected 
to their lives. We should involve kids using symbols and the arts. Our kids have the 
arts in their bkxxl. The reason it doesn't work is because they are not involved in the 
way we do liturgy — it's a spectator sport for them . . . I can't get the kids to 
participate. It's complex. Some don't participate because they don't rebuts to it and 
some because they are non-Catholics. The liturgies are like a prescribed formula, 
.something done to them, led by a white, adult male. There is not a lot of sharing. 
Although there are some nice moments, they don't feel like it's their own. 

This comment echoes some of the tensions over the role of religion within the 
.school and the conflicts over the ways in which this role should be expressed. It also 
jntroduces another issue about which the American Catholic Church is 
ambivalent — the role of women. Cle 'riy, some within the school perceive liturgy as 
an event that requires an adult white male to preside over a group of faculty and 
students who are overwhelmingly minority and all female. Although it loses some in % 
the recounting, the message she wished to convey seems quite clear. 
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Besides the obvious Catholic features of. a school — its programs, activities, and 
personnel^ 1 the schools are also "Catho}kr" in other, somewhat subtler ways. These 
may appear less distinct to those who haveak)nga£fUiationwidi€^diK^sdbools l but 
they would be quite noticeable to anyone approaching them for the first time. They 
extend to the core of the institution — die perceptions of students, parents, and staff 
about the nature and purposes of the scnool and the ways in whidyhese groups 
interact with one another. , * 

Data from both questionnaires and interviews with students and teachers indicate 
teachers know their students by name and have substantial contact with them both in 
and outside the classroom. Partly because of the relatively small size of Catholic 
secondary schools and partly by design, teachers assume a diversity of roles within 
the schools as advisors, coaches, and activity moderators. 

In describing the hiring of teachers, principals spoke of "building a staff" rather 
than filling a slot within some academic discipline. While expertise in die latter is 
obviously important, consideration is also given to the role each new faculty member 
could and should play within the school as teacher, coach, adviser, counselor, and 
activity moderator. For many faculty and students, the life of the school extends well 
beyond the traditional 8 A.M. to 3 P.M. boundaries. 

Many teachers we interviewed described their work in the school as a ministry. 
While the financial rewards for teachers in Catholic schools are' meager, their 
perf&nal satisfaction is very high. They value students not only for the quality of their 
academic pursuits but also for the nature of their interaction with theHUfe of the 
scnool and the world outside. They express a strong commitment to humanistic 
^values (see Section 4 for more extensive information on faculty}. 

Parents too offered numerous comments about die frequency and quality of die 
exchanges between their children and the faculty. They see their adolescents' schools 
as humane and geared to students' needs, in sharp contrast to the Catholic schools 
many of them attended in the 1950s. They generally report that school discipline 
codes today are more flexible and attuned to individual needs rather than those they 
themselves had encountered. Many parents express die wish that they could have 
attended such friendly and responsive Otriolteschootedonng their 

Student data from HS&B corroborate these points (see Figures 1.1 and 12). 
Catholic school students are more likely than public school students to report that 
their teachers enjoy their work, are patient and understanding, and treat them with 
respect Similarly, student reports from HS&B support parental claims about school 
discipline. Catholic school students rate the strictness and effectiveness of school 
discipline much Kigher, and also regard it as somewhat more fair. While caution is 
warranted many simple comparison 

are viewed in the context of our own observations in schools and the extensive 
testimony of teachers and parents 

in Catholic schools grounded in an extensive empirical base. ' 
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FIGURE 11. . 
Students' Reports on 
Discipline 
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Students' Reports on 
Teachers 
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his section is the first of three on the nature of academic life within Catholic 
secondary schools. Subsequent sections discuss the character of instruction (Section 
'3) and faculty roles and concerns (Section 4). 

This section begins to develop a theme central to our findings: the curriculum and 
academic organization 

the broad aims of the school A consensus exists among parents, students,' and staff 
about school aims and the mechanisms needed to address these airns. The shared 
commitment resulting from this consensus is a powerful force shaping school life 
and a base of support ibr the work of the teacher. All this has a substantial imoact on 
student achievement, socialization, and personal development 



American secondary education occurred during the late 1960s and 
< lit hi tilt \ff'i tuiurx q early 1970s. This was in response to the desires of students and educators who 

wanted schools to become more humane and relevant to student needs. 1 Many 
,rhh tnttttt itlitv secondary schools, including a large number of Catholic schools, experimented with 

i*uw**t»* viuirvts new ways of organizing curriculum, scheduling classes, and allocating school time. 

These innovations were predicated on one central idea: learning is intrinsically 

interesting and through their rigid structures schools inadvertently suppressed this 

natural interest. Student learning would accelerate if these barriers were removed 
, hn'tsnix htm f>> u\i- The schools we visited responded to this movement in different ways.-A typical 

vtHHti i>m.- u tthtu plan organized instruction into three components: large group teaching 40 percent 

of die time, individual study 46 percent, and small group dis cu ss io ns 20 percent.* 
tht.u^h. si h<n*i.\ imt\' Student and teacher schedules varied daily. Furthermore, students had significant 

discretion in the use of time. 
/,„,.':;,'.,„/;/ m <uh»ur Plans such as this required changes in schools. Class periods were reduced from 45 

minutes to smaller units that could accommodate complex scheduling. Teachers 
v <<<t?/>w<vv ( tiihnth needed to develop new skills to be able to direct independent study projects, lecture 
s* > ,*>ui<tn m ht«,is to ktfge group, and do long-range curriculum planning. The emphasis on indepen- 

r,-m<a »/ tH<st * jh<.uhf*> dent study created thfe need for self-paced curriculum materials. Because these were 

<4HiJ hut'stim* than i*t * 



i. fee, far example, Charles Stlbennan, Crisis in the tZmwvam. New York Random House, I970t Chrfcaopher 
Jencksc^C toafimkry A **** * ** ** * qfd*J$rct (jfFam^m^SctaoknginMmerim, New York Bmkc Book*, 
197Z \ • . * . 

* Z ft* more *nfc>rmaik>n on thk program, jwcJ f ™mp *«d Debras MiUer, Secondary Sa6oa/ Omit6EZh 
impnjtrmmt, Boston: Aflyn & Bacon, 496ft J, Uuyd Trump, lma& of & Futon*, I'rhsna, II: G«nmW)n **i the 
• Experimental Study of the Uiteotkjrt uf Staff in the Secondary School, 1 959; y Upyd Trump and IXwrsey ftaynbam, 
/ixiff on Ctamx, Chkapa tend- McNaSy & Company, I 96 J . In addfckm to the programs described here, there sre 
nther prqBia tna such as education by appointment, oAttnuous progress letrnJag. the Model School Prugrsm, and 
, Stanford scheduling thai espoused comparable goals and involved similar scheduling and curriciilar changes. 
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.either not available commercially or,, expensive, teachers often created their own. 
This process required substantial training and preparation. In .short, the new' 
academic organization had effects that exceeded the obvious changes in school 
schedules . <*" 

Five of the samjJle schools changed instructional strategies along these lines. 
Although details varied, most schools initiated changes in the eaYly 1970s. Typically," 
they worked with them for about five years before returning to a more traditional 
organization. 

For example, St Peter's adopted modular scheduling in 1968 and education tab 
appointment in 1975. In 1980, both programs were eliminated. The former director of 
curriculum at the school spoke of it as "a control group for innovative educators." 
She thought education reappointment worked well with br^ht and motivated 
youngsters. Parents, though, complained about the amount of "unstructured time 
given their children as well as the lack trf homework. In addition, they sensed that 
students were not focused in their use of independent study time. Accompanying 
these parental complaints was a decline in the size and quality ofdte student body. 
The school then found itself conducting a program that required motivated and 
talented students with a changed student body..Parental complaints and the declining 
ability of incoming students seemed to encourage a cycle of further decline. Eventu- 
ally, the school stopped the cycle by returning to a more traditional structure. In our 
interviews, parents and teachers were gratified the school again was emphasizing 
teacher directed instruction. 

A similar experience occurred at St. Frances'. In the early 1970s, the school 
established resource centers, large and* small group Instruction, Learning Activity 
Packages XLAEs), and continuous progress learning. 3 Although the initial response 
was positive, parents and prospective students began to perceive that less homework 
was demanded and academic standards seemed lowered The sense of lower expec- 
tations was reinforced by an emphasis op course electives that developed employ- 
able skills. . * 

In 1982; a new principal at St. Fiances' instilled a more rigorous philosophy in the 
continuous learning program. It emphasized more homework, increased written 
and research assignments in LAPS, and more scheduled class time, especially for 
freshmen and sophornpres. As the principal remarked: 

If you want to categorize the changes that have taken place within the school, you 
coukl say that weVe gone from an innovative to a more traditional program. Ami, in 
general, the students and parents are pleased with this change, and me faculty like 
the increased rigor at the school. 

In general, experiments in academic organization led to more teacher respon- 
sibilities for curriculum development and more stress on limited fiscal resources. 
These combined with questionable assumptions in the underlying educational phi- 
losophy to create general problems. 4 Finally, after a period of experimentation, the 



3- Ltamlna Activity Packages, orI-APs» they are a nun* miy called, often include objects. Mtroe reading on the 
particular fcfric, reference* for additional (formation, and a set id assignments usually graduate*] m «ftcuhv When 
students cornpletc their assignment* ami diink they have mastered ihc material m the LAP, dm request a test in that 
section. 

4. What remained unclear in these analyses was whether the ends of education. ' mte. i*clf- directed 
learntnR, ami the means t< ward thi «se ends were the same OwiskfcralHe concern vf.i\ a£. ihiNit whether this 

educational philosophy was equally appropriate ka ail students. Some argued that a vruciurv<J program was more 
appropriate lur disadvantaged children Without reviewing the details of this argument, it is wfftcK nt to note th*The 
educational philosophy of Catholic schools traditionally has been more dtwrfy aligned with the latter than the 
ft inner. 
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schools emphasized once again the core academic program thai was their tradition 
and that served snidents well in the past. Nevertheless,'some positive consequences 
from the innovations remain in the schools we visited The curriculum fe broader and 
more flexible, the teaching more student-centered, and the general Environment 
more humane than the Catholic schools of the 1950s and early 1960s. 
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AnAfrtdemkCore Five of the sample schools were primarily college preparatory. 
Two others provided a broader range of offerings. St. Frances' had several courses in 
home economics and business. St. Cornelius' offered business and vocational elec- 
tives along with special programs for learning disabled and educable mentally 
retarded. Evefl in the latter two schools, a certrai academic core for all students was 
required^ except for the educable mentally retarded. 

In general, the range of curriculum in , Catholic secondary schools is rjjodest 
compared to a comprehensive public high school The typical Catholic secondary 
school emphasizes academic foundation courses: mathematics, science, English, 
social studies, and western European languages. The choices available to students at 
the sample schools were limited Although most of the schools offered Academic 
electives, they specified, an average of 75 percent of graduation requirements. 
•» Required cmin^ranged from a low of 14 of 21 needed jior graduation at one school 
to a high of 20 of 22 needed for graduation at another. 

Although the core academic curriculum varied among the schools visited, a typical 
distribution included: four credits in English; three credits in-social studies — usually 
western civilization, non-western cultures, and United States history-, two credits in 
mathematics *— usually algebra and geometry-, two credits in science — typically phys- 
ical science and biology; two credits in foreign language, with French, Spanish, acid 
German as the most common options. In addition, as mentioned earlier, all sample 
schools required four years of religion. * * , 

Further evidence for this emphasis on an academic cordis found in H%jb School 
and Beyond. Table 2.1 indicates that Catholic school students take more academic 
courses than public school students. For example, the typical student in a Catholic 
secondary school takes an average of 1.12 years more of mathematics and .62 years 
more foreign language. Furthermore, recent analyses of transcript data from HS&B 
indicate Catholic school graduates average 15.7 credits in "new basics" subjects 
compared with 12.5 credits for public school graduates. 5 
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The distribution of core academic courses required in the Catholic schools we 
visited Is compatible with recommendations from several recent school reform 
reports. John Goodbd, for example, recommends an- increase in the number of 
required academic courses and a decrease in the number of electives, especially in 
vocational education. 8 Mortimer Adler, Ernest Boyer, Theodore Sizer, and the Na- 
tional Commission on Excellence make similar recommendations. 7 

A Closer I o«>k at the Curriculum 

Our. field work focuses on mathematics and English curriculum. We observed 
classes in the ninth and eleventh grades, talked with department heads, and inter- 
viewed teachers. Our findings ace summarized in what follows. 

Mathematics Curriculum. Mathematics curricula 1 vary across schools depending 
on student ability level At St. Cornelias', the offerings were typical of the schools we 
visited (see-table 2.2). There are three sequences to accomodate student abilities: 
remedial, academic, and honors. Although students are usually required to take only 
two mathematics courses for graduation, many take three or four. 
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Students in sequence I-r-10 to 40 percent at the schxxils we visited— need special 
preparation for standard mathematics courses. For these, mathematics instruction 
might begin with a review of the four basic computational operations, percentages, 
decimals, fractions, and practical applications of mathematics. Pre-algebra courses, 
build on these and introduce the idea of a variable and equations tgvoblng variables. 

Sequence 1 Len rolls from half to three-quarters of the students ai the seven schools. 
It js designed for students with average mathematics abilities and skills. Students in 
Algebra 1 study equations with one and two variables, exponents, radicals, quadratic 
equations, and linear graphing. The typical plane geometry course includes the 
theorems oCEudidean geometry with emphasis on ccmstructtans, congruency, simi- 
larity, and applications of the -Pythagorean Theorem. Algebra II and Trigonometry 
extend the Algebra I treatment of linear and quadratic equations. They also cover 
graphing of first and second order equations, conic sections, irrational and complex 
numbers, logarithms, trigonometric functions and identities, and series and se- 
quences. 

The final sequence is for students with above-average mathematics abilities who 1 
qualify for a five-year sequence, in high school. The content of the four years in 
Sequence H is collapsed into three years to allow the addition of calculus or other 
electives in the senior year. St. Edward's program was especially complete. It con- 
tained both Calculus AB (elementary functions and calculus of a single variable) and 



6 John CkxxJfcid. A rttitJe CaHetl Sw Y«wk; MtGniw Hill tfc* A O.Hnpan\ I9H4 

7 Mortimer Adkr, The Pftkk4a Proposal, New Y««V MjuMflan PuhlMtmx Gxnpany. Emrsi iWi-r, Hi#h 
Scbuof, New York: Itaqwrtt ibiw. 19K3; Theodore Sizrr, 'kmrnvsCun^mmOte, fk**un Houftfrtun Mifflin Grfnpam. 
19*4: and Natural Gjmmrvsfewon Excellence, AXatkmatftrJe, Vashtngum, IHIA'S Oumnmera Prmringoflicv, 
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Calculus BC(AB plus infinite series, and differential equations). This school offered a 
total of 27 courses in mathematics including lull courses in linear algebra, probability 
and statistics, and computer programming. 

Ertglish Curriculum. The English program at St. Richards was typical for the 
schools studied. The ninth grade emphasized narrative and descriptive writing, th& 
rules of grammer, vocabulary development, and introduction to four literary 
genres — poetry, drama, the short story, and the novel. 

Tenth grade students continue work on grammar and vocabulary. They also study 
the literary genres begun in their first year. At this level, there is more emphasis on 
critical writing. Students typically analyze and critique short stories and poetry. They 
are also expected to write essays which articulate a coherent point of view on a 
controversial topic. 

Eleventh graders survey American literature from the colonial period to the 
twentieth century. Emphasis Ls placed cm the relationship between historical and 
social contexts and the styles and interests of the period authors. When appropriate, 
teachers of American history and junior English classes assign complementary 
readings to highlight these relationships. Writing assignments include essays, critical 
papers, and research projects 

During the senior year, students read Englisn literature from the Anglo-Saxon 
period to the twentieth century. There is a continuing emphasis on writing skills, 
English mechanics, and vocabulary development. 

Major variations to this pattern involve the range of literature studied in a particular 
year. Several schools offer American literature in the sophomore year and English 
literature in the junior year. In this sequence, students choose from several electives 
in their senior year - These include advanced placement English, world literature, 
literary seminar, and special interest courses — e.g., American novels, creative writ- 
ing, journalism, and contemporary fiction. 

Curriculum Variation Across Schools. The schools visited use electives to com- 
municate to students and parents their distinctive features. For example, St. Edward's 
offers 12 advanced placement courses, four computer courses, and other advanced - 
humanities courses such as sociology ami philosophy On the other hand, St. Frances' 
makes available business courses such as stenography, data processing, typing, 
bookkeeping, and accounting. In addition, there are a limited number of home 
economics courses. As indicated earlier, St. Cornelius' offers special courses for 
handicapped students. 

In general, the range of electives is relatively modest. It is intended to complement 
the academic core curriculum. This policy is significant in two ways. From an 
. economic perspective, it provides a viable response to the fiscal constraints affecting 
many Catholic secondary schools. By concentrating efforts on a narrow set of 
activities, Catholic secondary schools accomplish much with modest resources. 

There are also significant social and academic consequences to this concentration 
of effort. Previewing findings that we detail in Section 5, the courses students take are 
the strongest predictors of academic achievement. Since Catholic school students 
take more academic courses than public school students, a substantial pan of the 
k higher achievement level in Catholic .schools is related to this fact. 

Further, student background characteristics have a weak effect on academic 
achievement in Catholic secondary schools. The analyses conducted to date suggest 
one point: the schools* commitment to an academic core curriculum accompanied 
by high teacher expectations and appropriate educational activities to support those 
expectations are keysfactors in producing this achievement. The ojmbined effect of 
school characteristics attenuates rather than amplifies background differences 
among students. 
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Teachers' perceptions about the academic orientation of their schools were simi- 
tar in the sites we visited High levels of agreement were found across many questions 
mac asked about the role of a core curriculum, college preparatory courses, honors 
programs, and diversity within the curriculum. These attitudinal responses are 
consistent with the curriculum structures present in these schools which emphasize 
required academic courses. 

The responses of teachers to two questions suggest an important distinction. While 
only a thud of them agree a college preparatory curriculum is best for everyone, over 
three-quarters agree all students should take and master a core academic curriculum 
They held these views regardless of students' background or educational aspirations. 

Further evidence of these high expectations were encountered in interviews with 
teachers. They spoke of the mastery they expected from their students. A mathematics 
teacher at St. Edward's stated o 

1 expect that the students will be able to study for themselves. ... I expect quality 
work from them and will ask them to do it ewer if it isn't right, and this applies to the 
remedial as well as the honors students. 

An English teacher at St. Peter's spoke about what she expected from students; 

I require that certain standards be met. I try to be compassionate. I listen to them and 
sometimes accept their excuses if they tall short [e.g. their homework is late] . . But 
I also let them know that they can and will learn if they work at it. and I expect them 
to do that. 

Data front High School and Beyond provide some corroboration for this. Over 70 
percent of Catholic school students indicate that at least half of their teachers "make ^ 
them work hard to team." The figure for public schools is 58 percent. 

In addition, these teacher expectations are strongly supported by parents and 
students. Evidence of this is found in our interviews, especially in the responses to 
questions on school goals and the adequacy of school programs. Peer group envi- 
ronments further support the academic objectives of the school. Very high percent- 
ages of Catholic school students in both the field sample and in HS&B respond that 
their best friends are interested in school, receive good grades, and have p stove 
attitudes about the school and their classmates. These shared beliefs provide the 
basis for mutual commitment among parents, students, and staff. They have a power 
fill influence on behavior. 
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The Catholic schools we visited were structured to include honors, academic, 
general, and remedial programs. Although some schools offered electives on topics 
such as small gas engines, horticulture, and cooperative office education, we did not 
observe the multiple tracks of academic, general, trade, vocational, and cxxupational 
programs often found in a comprehensive public school. 
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• Most of the sample schools had flexible policies for assigning students to classes. 
Students reported they were not kept from classes in which they wanted to enroll. 
Though students were assigned to some classes, particularly ninth arid tenth* grade 
mathematics and English as a result of a placement examination or elementary school 
achievement tests, other class assignments were more random. In junior and senior 
years, students' choice of elective** became the important factor in determining dass 
assignment. * 

At St. Frances', a small numberof students were grouped by ability in freshman 
mathematics and honors mathematics along with grades'10 to 12 English sections. As 
a result, moss teachers had classes of diverse student abilities. Other than the single 
honors sections in English and mathematics, the other classes were heterogeneous. It 
was hoi unusual to find students from different grades taking the same courses. In 
general, students have extensive contact with a diverse group of classmates. 

St. Frances* also has groups of advisors that encourage sapient mixing. This type 
group was not found in most schools. The groups consisted of 12 to 15students who 
ranged across the four grades. They meet daily for a fifteen minute session with their 
faculty advisor. These meetings are similar to homeroom periods but provide an 
opportunity for informal conversation and small group counselling by the faculty. 
Although new students enter the group and others leave through graduation or 
transfer each year, it was common to have student^ remain with the same advisor 
throughout their high school program. This established long-term associations with 
schoolmates and a faculty member. 

St. Edwarcl's had the most extensive ability grouping of the schools we studied. 
Historically, students were assigned to a section based on ability. They remained with 
this section for all their classes. However, when St. Edward's instituted a new 
computer scheduling system in 1983, this allowed for more flexibility in assigning 
students to classes. With the new system it was possible for students to go from one 
honors dass to another according to subject matter rather than having to attend all 
honors or regular academic classes. 4 

Even within this school, the most stratified we observed, the allocation of re- 
sources diminishes stratification effects. For example* St. Edward's assigns extra 
resources and some of its most experienced teaVhers to students who need addi- 
tional assistance. Unlike most public schools, the honors sections here tended to be 
the largest, with as many as 41 students. On the other hand, the remedial classes in the, 
spe$al freshman and sophomore program averaged between 15 and 20 in a class. 
' During our site visits at Si.' Edward's, we observed and interviewed students in the 
re nedial classes. Freshmen in the program have 90 minutes per day of "English 
instruction. This induces 45 minutes of reading which is not taught formally to other 
students. The extra time and small class size provide opportunities for individual 
tutoring and small group work. The students we interviewed thought the program 
helped them a great deal in other classes. 

This program was adopted two years ago and strongly supported by the faculty. 
One of the teachers in the program spoke of its strengths: 

I like it because it gives these kids a chance to he successful. Before, they saw 

themselves at the bottom. Now they talk about being in a special program that gives 

them a chance to develop their academic skills. jThe learning that occurs| gives 

these kids a much more positive attitude about themselves. 
/ 

Faculty and administrators realize this program uses greater resources than any other 
within the school, but as one teacher commented: 
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We've always been curaklered as a school for academically talented j*udent,\ and to 

atafj^extemweaie.Thte^ 

with students who realty need our help. 

Parents of children enrolled in these classes support die program and appreciate the 
special opportunities provided their children. 
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In each School visited we interviewed a random sample of students. One of the 
questions we asked invited them to talk about several of their schoolmates whom we 
identified with yearbook pictures. We asked if they knew each student, how they 
knew him or her, and what each person was like. Students' responses to our inquiries 
indicate a high level of personal Identification in the ways students describe 
classmates. They spoke about other students in jhe following ways: "She's a friend of 
my big sister." "We go to die nwvies .together." "She's in the play, the drama troupe, 
here." "My good friend knows him" "We're in the same advisor group." "I've talked 
with "her around the school, but I can't remember her name." "He plays on. the 
basketball team." "We went to the same grade school together." "I see her in Church 
on Sunday." , „ 

Students at smaller schools knew motif of their schoolmates than students at larger 
schools. At Bishop O'Boyle, the smallest school in our sample, every student we 
interviewed knew all the other students about whom we asked We showed the same 
collection of randomly selected yearbook pictures to faculty members. They, also 
recognized all the students. At the other extreme, St. Edward's, with 1500 students, 
had recognition rates closer to 30 percent tor students and 40 percent for faculty. 

It appears then the small size of many Catholic secondary schools facilitates 
extensive social interaction among students and faculty. This, in turn, contributes to 
the sense of community within the school. Although High School and Beyond has 
limited information on the nature of social interaction within schools, the available 
data tend to support this proposition. Students in smaUscho 
and executive experiences. They are also more |ikefy to report that their teachers are 
interested in them, and that they, in turn, ate interested in school. 

We believe, though, there Is mote at work here than the effects of school size. 
Regardless of size, across all seven schools we visited, we encountered few com- 
ments of the type, "He's a Jock," or '.'She's really stuck up." Negative stereotyping of 
students using comments such as these were virtually nonexistent. These interview 
data are further corroborated in student questionnaire responses. More than 85 
percent of the students consider the relationships among students either good or 
excellent Only 11 percent thought students became Impatient with slower 
classmates. Only ten percent agreed that students from lower-income families had 
fewer opportunities in the school than more affluent students. An even smaller 
number, four percent, thought students ignored classmates who needed help. Re- 
sponses from faculty and parents to the same questions produced similar results. 

The cumulative effect of these data and our field observations point to a crucial 
phenomenon: there is a shared set of values among student, parents, and faculty that 
views the school as a social context committed to a vision of Christian community. 
This sense of community is accomplished with students wk are quite diverse. As 
noted in Section 5, about 15 percent of Catholic secondary school students are 
minority and 12 percent are non-Catholic In addition, a wide range of parental 
occupational and educational levels is represented. Yet, there is homogeneity in one 
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important respect: there is a commitment to the broad goals of the Catholic school. 
We found considerable support for the idea that the aims of the school involve more 
than striving for an optimal level of imiividual acaderoic-acr^ A strong sense 

of social responsibility and standards of personal benavior which value kirtdness^and 
caring toward others also are espoused These are values that students aspire to 
attain. Furthermore, as we shall describe in Section 4, the staff live and actively 
attempt, to foster this vision 

In sum, the small siae of most Catholic secomiary schools and the modest diversity 
in their aca<3enuc programs combines with polk^ on ass^ng students and faculty 
to classes to minimize stereotyping and differentiation among students. Faculty and 
staff strongly support these policies. Fucthermore, they believe students can and will 
learn and that it is their responsibility to see that this occurs. Finally, the commitment 
to Christian community provides coherence and meaning to the entire enterprise. 
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largest single portion of teachers' «uid students' lives is spent in classrooms. 
Here curriculum and academic organization meet teachers and students to create a 
social context for instruction and learning. This secion considers the nature of this 
social context within Catholic secondary schools. 
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The buildings housing the schools we visiteclrange in age frc^ a cx>k>nial mansion 
erected in 1750 to a contemporary glass and brick school/convenj complex con- 
structed in 1966. The three most modern schools were built in the^960s in stable 
residential suburban settings. The others were located in older buildings in inner city 
areas. ' 

The newer schools tend to be larger, better equipped, and physically similar to a 
modest suburban public school. St. Madelines is a good example. It had pleasant 
exterior lines and well-kept trees and- lawn. The interior space was well-designed 
with wide hallways and indirect lighting in classrooms. In brief, the physical envi- 
ronment is spacious, bright, dean, and uncluttered. Although it is nearly 20 years old, 
the building looks almost new. It shows few signs of adolescents' wear and tear. 

Some' changes have occurred in the interior of Catholic schools over the past 
twenty-five years. There are fewer religious statues. One is more likely to find plants 
and greenery, carpeted floors, and a wider range of colors as was the case at St 
time's. These changes create a total effect maris softer and less austere than an 




era. 



The general ambiance of St. Madeline's conveys a sense of order and community. 
Students' art work and posters are displayed neatly throughout the hallways and jn 
classrooms. In wafidng through corridors and lobbies, one is likely to encounter 
numerous groups of girls sitting on^the floors in small circles talking excitedly about 
the events of the day. There is obvious affection among students and teachers. A 
personal embrace or kiss as students greet dassniates and teachers is conmic^ 
interactions suggest a great deal of human caring. Comments from students and 
faculty conveyed the same impression; the environment and culture of this school 
feels like home. 

The initial approach to SI. Frances' — an inner city Baltimore school — provides a 
stark contrast to St Madeline's The barbed wire fence surrounding the back oh|he 
school yard is difficult to overlook. Visitors must ring a buzzer and be screened 
visually by a secretary before entering the school, located in a troubled neighbor- 
hood. As one moves inside, the ambiance changes dramatically. We were struck by 
how much the externa! world — the poorly maintained structures, the loud noise of 
traffic and the hectic We of the city— is left owside the school ctoors\ The iro 
resembles a turn of the century mansion, large and graciously appointed. To the left is 
a sitting room furnished with period furniture and an old oriental rug. The floors are 
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marble. An attractive wooden staircase with highly polished bannisters and floor , 
boards leads to the upper floors. A large stained glass window frames the staircase 
landing. 

Despite the age of the facility and the need for major structural renovauqns, it is 
clear much attention is given to the physical environment at St. Frances'. It is a source 
of much pride. The general climate of the school conveys a strong sense of tradition, 
stability, and affiliation. This creates a psychological boundary as pronounced as the 
physical boundaries separating the school from the -dry outside,. , 
f s . Even in the larger schools such as St. Edward's where the fjhysic^striicture is more 

!••!.»".< traditional, the sense of pride about the school and the feelings of community it 

engenders sue strong. Although elaborate physical plants are not a distinguishing 
■\l 'f- f J. • ; j characteristic of Catholic schools, they are generally dean, well maintained, and 

r \-l\:'!i f ' 'Jl ' orderly. Respect for the physical institution is a value shared by staff and students. 

; » . * [ ' ' Further, this sense of respect transfers to the social enVironment as well. The overall . 

. ■ effect is of a safe, supportive environment conducive to learning. 
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Teachers relied extensively on textbooks as the major instructional source. This 
was especially true in mathematics, science, and foreign language classes. In English, 
social studies, and religion classes, more examples of teacher produced materials 
and worksheets were found. 

Most instruction was in conventional classrooms, although we noted a few in-, 
stances of instruction in makeshift settings like the corner of an auditorium or part of 
a basement cafeteria. The seating pattern in the cfassrooms was traditional — students 
in rows of desks or tables facing the teacher in the front of the classroom. An . 
occasional class had a seminar arrangement with students and teacher seated in a 
small circle facing each other. In most classes, however, the sheer number of students 
did not make mis seating plan feasible. 1 

The instructional aids housed in classrooms — books, audiovisual equipment, 
maps, globes, pastes, and charts — varied greatly across schools, virtually every 
classroom contained chalkboards, bookshelves, and bulletin boards. In general, 
teachers had access to the basic instructional materials required for their job. 

In terms of more specialized equipment, most teachers lad ready access to.fiTm 
projectors and overhead projectors. Instructional television and computers were less 
available, however. One school had a relatively comprehensive computer center 
offering both instructional computing and extracurricular computer activities for 
students. Computer education programs and facilities were quite limited in the 
remaining schools. Some plan id make improvements in this area within the next 
year. "** 

Teachers choose various approaches to decorating their rooms. Bulletin boards 
often display material relevant to course content. Examples of this are a Shakes- 
peare festival poster in a junior English class, a diagram of the solar system in the 
physics lab, and a scene from die Loire valley in a French III classroom. Numerous 
items encouraging ctrong school spirit were also present These common findings 
include slogans exuding school pride — "We are the Royal Family!" at St. Peter's 
where the team nickname is the Royals — and posters exhorting attendance at school 



1. The rcctwguiar iw and cniantn seating wra q pemaa appears to be a universal characteristic of secondary 
education. Other rcsearc «ers such » GotxSad and Slzer found similar arrangements in the field Kites rbey visaed 
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athletic <jr social evtmu>— "May the Force Be With Us Against Aquinas ftnep on Frkiayl 
Get Your Ticket for THE GAME Today. u There were also displays 'of students' work. 
An projects, collages for religion classes, and examples of student writing woe 
• prominently exhibited in classrooms, tbp message teachers wished tp convey was 
dour: we are a community, and your contribution here is valued, 
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In the sites we visited, class periods range from a minimum of 35 to a maximum of 
57 minutes. The average period is about 46 minutes. During the second round of field 
research, we used a structured observation protocol to docum 
use of class time. Table" 31 Indicates the time allocated for 13 different activities 
observed in 57 classes.* These data indicate that most .classroom time is spent on six 
activities: discusskMi 

demonstration, review of homework, in-dass writing assignments and homework, 
clerical details, and quizzes, tests, and drills. 
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One of the better, classes observed was an honors Algebra I class at St Richard's. 
This well-planned, quick-paced freshman class worked on solving equations in one 
unknown by substitution, graphing, and intuition. The teacher began the' class by 
describing briefly- the plan for die day, how it related to what they bad been doing, 
and where they were going. She then lectured for about 15 minutes on the new 
material. Afterward, some students went to the blackboard to work on problems 
related to this topic Toward the end of class, she gave a briefquiz on the homework 
assignment from the previous night and assigned some new homework She spent 
the fins! minutes of dan reviewing work with students absent the prc -ous day. 
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This dass was unusual because erf its crispness and overall quality of instruction. It 
does share several features found generally in Catholic secondary school classrooms. 
In particular, teachers in our field sample indicate testing and homework are a basic 
component in their teaching, they give at least one quiz per week and a test every two 
or three weeks Approximately two-thirds of the teachers report they give homework 
three t<&four Umes a week. Over 50 percent of the students in the field sites report 
they spend more than five hours per week on hemework. Hi& Sct>ooI art Bfycmd 
data (see Section 5) indicate these are typical responses. Finally, a surprisingly high 
62 percent of teachers respond they "always" or "usually" grade 'students' 
homework. 

In addition to tracking the use of das time, we also documented the types of 
teaching strategies employed* We categorize teacher-initiated instruction into three 
groups; didactic instruction where lecturing or teaching by telling is emphasized; 
coaching where the .teacher works with individual students in a drill ami practice 
format; socratic where the teacher employs questioning to enlarge ideas, probe, and 
generally stimulate higher level cognitive skills. , 

Virtually every class visited involved some amount of didactic instruction, white 
the* most common strategy, it was rarely the exclusive one. Most classes involved 
some amount of individual coaching and socratic teaching. The latter, however, . 
might only be for a small portion of the class. It was more likely to occur in English, 
relation, or social studies. 

• Perhaps the best example of discussion teaching was an English class in which the 
poetry of Langston Hughes was analyzed. The teacher elicited comments from 
students and encouraged them to use them as a oasis for interpreting the poem. The 
teacher probed this upper-middle dass white student group with questions such as: 

Have any of you ever been in a situation where you were in the minority? What did 
that fed like? Have you ever been hi a situation where Hfe has been extra hard? What 
was ft like? What do we know about Langston Hughes? what insights do you have 
about his life after reading his poetry? 

Although classes of this type were rare, we did observe a mix of activities and 
teaching techniques, even though didactic teaching was the most frequently em 
'ployed Across virtually all classes visited, we found a strong emphasis on student 
accountability in the form of regular homework and frequent testing. 



i . . , 3. This system for mcflartzinft classroom teaching is based on idea* advanced by Mortimer Adltr, TbePaedeia 

1 ' Proposal, Nc# York: Macmtfbn Book Co , 1982. 
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. Assessing the engagement of students in classroom instruction is an elusive task. 
Fundamentally, we want to document cognitive processes not observable directly. As 
an alternative, one looks for behaviors that indicate these latent processes may be a, 
occuirir*g.Wearjproacfte^ 

no involvement in classroom activities: students with their heads on their desks; 
students without books, paper, or pencils; and students ta&lng to others during dass 
instruction. Second, we noted signs of active student participation: contributions to 
class cUscussions; working out problems at the board; reading aloud from the text; 
and asking questions. At two predetennined points, 10 minutes into each class and 10 
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mfnutes before the end of each class, we recorded what each student was doing. In 
the 57 classes observed, almost 90 percent of the students were engaged at the first 
checkpoint. This fell to slightly under 80 percent at the secogfl assessment. 

These data suggest a high level of student engagement in classroom instruction. 
Further, the relatively small proportion of students not engaged refrained from 
interfering with the engagement of others. Across all the classes visited, we did not 
observe a single incident of student classroom behavior that disrurS^d the instruc- 
tional program. Data from teacher questionnaires in these schools and national 
information fircwn Higfr School and Beyond indicate these are characteristics of 
student life within Catholic schools. They are not limited to the classes we observed. 

Fewer than five percent of the teachers in.our sample report any of the following 
problems: student fights in class; students under the Influence of alcohol or drugs; 
physical or verbal abuse of students; students ridiculing other students; and excessive 
absences or tardiness. Failure to do homework and minor infractions were cited by 
fewer than 15 percent of the teachers "as regular classroom problems.- „ 

Student data from HS&B offer a similar picture. Figure 31 indicates the low In- 
cidence of students cutting classes, refusing to obey instructions, talking back to 
teachers, and physical attacks on teachers in absolute terms and in comparison fa 
public schools. Similarly, the vast majority of Catholic students: express a strong 
interest in school both on their pan and on the part of their friends; believe chat the 
academic quality of the schools is either good or excellent; agree almost unani- 
mously that their schools have good reputations within the community. HS&B data 
from principals provide further confirmation. 
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he Catholic school community has been experiencing a quiet transformation 
for some time. The percentage of lay faculty has increased steadily each year over the 
4ast two decades. Lay persons now constitute 78 percent of the teachers. Our 
projections, detailed in Section 7, indicate that by 1995 most Catholic school faculties 
will be entirely lay. This transformation has rjrofound implications for the academic 
and spiritual character of Catholic schools and the manner in wU^ 
and governed. It is particularly important because of the central role Catholic school 
faculty have in creating the school^nvironment and in shaping students' experiences 
within that environment. This idea, introduced in Section 1, Ls elaborated further in 
what follows. * 



ERIC 



; ' COMPARISONS OF RELIGIOUS AND LAY FACULTY 
.IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

r (ottsitoisus exists within Historically, religious orders have shaped the character of the Catholic schools 

the faculties in the they sponsor. These orders are responsible for the school tradition, pan of which 

schools At* visited about includes a commitment to an academic core curriculum. We found strong support 

the academic purpose} .from religious and lay faculty in the field sites about this aspect of the schools 

t>f tbe school and the mission. Teachers' questionnaire responses indicate religious and lay faculty agree 

organization and that students should take a core academic curriculum (77 and 76 percent, respec- 

metbods of instruction lively), and all students should master such a curriculum (80 and 85 percent, 

employed to address ppectively). Similarly, only 29 percent of religious and 53 percent of lay faculty 

these purposes. >hink all students should be required to take a college preparatory program. We 
Teachers, lay and r interpret these data as strong support for the principle which organizes the academic 

religious, jthare similar side of Catholic secondary schools: an academic core curriculum is appropriate for 

conceptions of their role all students regardless of background or post-secondary plans. When discussing 

in the schools. From this academic goals for Catholic schools, me transformation from predominantly re 

perspecrti-e, the ligious to lay staffing is a story of continuity with tradition. 

transformation of Religious and lay faculty also advocate similar educational philosophies and em- 

ixithoiic school faculties, ploy comparable instructional methods. Both groups emphasize regular homework 

from predominantly and testing In our sample, 58 percent of religious and 63 percent of lay faculty 

religious to lay is a assigned homework a minimum of three times per week. Similar percentages 

story of tvntinuitr with indicate they Irequently" or "always" graded homework Eighty-seven percent of 

tradition. religious and 90 percent of lay teachers report that testing is a regular pan of their 

When analyzing teaching fit the classes we observed, both lay and religious teachers tend to empha,- 

religkms practices and size teactier^directed instruction. 

opinions on moral in commenting on the spiritual climate of the school, religious and lay staff 

Issues, we noted * espouse similar human values and standards for social responsibility that should 

differences between guide personal behavior. Both lay and religious faculty believe overwhelmingly that 

o 32 38 
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their schools should foster social Justice and caring, 'promote the building of a 
Christian community, and offer students the opportunity to interact with persons of 
other races. 

The parents interviewed express satisfaction with the work of teachers within the 
schools. They note no obvious differences between the performance of lay and 
religious faculty. Students also report that both religious and lay teachers were 
accessible and made time available for individual students. When asked to differ- 
entiate between the two', students were often at a loss. They generally cite the younger 
age of the lay faculty members. 

When we turn our attention to religious practices, however, there are modest 
differences between these two faculty groups. Whereas all religious members indi- 
cate they regularly attend Sunday Mass and about 50 percent regularly go to confes- 
sion, the lay faculty responses were 70 and 16 percent respectively. Approximately 33 
percent of religious staff and 1 6 percent of by faculty are currently working on social 
service or neighborhood projects. 

The questions on moral issues indicate a greater divergence. Approximately 
tine-quarter of the religious faculty and half of the lay staff agrepthat remarriage after 
divorce is "usually" morally right While only four percent of the religious staff 
thought premarital sex between adults who love each other is "usually" morally right, 
about one-quarter of the lay faculty agreed with this statement. Finally, on the 
question of "legal abortion if the danger to the mothers health is great," 1 1 percent of- 
the religious faculty and 35 percent of the lay faculty thought this is "usually" morally 
right. 

We should.be careful not to read too much into these data. While the differences 
between lay and religious faculty on certain religious practices and moral Issues 
suggest some conflict, this is by no means unique to Catholic school personnel. These 
groups mirror disagreements within the American Catholic Church. In fact, given the 
diversity of opinion within the contemporary Catholic Church, in our view there is a 
remarkable consistency in the positions expressed in the teacher questionnaires. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS: ^ 
THEIR ROLES AND CONCERNS 

High School and Beyond data and the NCEA statistical summaries provide descrip- 
tive information on Catholic secondary school faculties.' Sixty percent of these 
teachers are female, 89 percent are white, and 78 percent lay. The total staff includes 
16 percent female religious and six percent religious brothers or priests. All staff have 
at least a bachelors degree; and 42 percent have their master's. At present, national 
data on teachers' age or religion is limited* The median age for Catholic secondary 
school teachers in our Held sample which shows a high degree of consistency with 
national data on other indicators was 35 years. The staffs were 85 percent Catholic. 
Religious faculty were typically older and more experienced than lay colleagues. In 
the schools we vistted, the religious faculty averaged between 10 and 25 more years 
of teaching experience man the lay staff. %* 



I. t r&td .tow Cabntic gkm mtimv and Stumdan Schools, 1962*1 

I. S« A ASaorww/ PtvmB cfCatoatk Stcandtvy Schools Prttiminary Report, Fbttx I, WfchingUHi. m: N*h*wl 
Quhohi EUuuRKint*! Asfcxtatkm, 1984 
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Teachers in our sample report they spend an average of eight hours and 15 
minutes at their schools each day. The typical teacher arrives shortly after 730 in the 
morning and leaves approximately $:45 in the afternoon. She leaches five 45 minute 
periods per day. This may include responsibility for a single section in one course 
and two sections each in two others. She also spends 3 hours and 45 minutes in class 
each day. She might have about 45 minutes for class preparation, approximately an 
hour for lunch and personal time, and 30 minutes for passing between classes. The 
remainder of her time on campus is spent correcting papers and working with 
individual students. 

After the instructional day, many teachers participate in coaching athletics, mod- 
erating extracurricular activities, and performing other school-related duties. Forty- 
nine percent of the teachers in our sample schools moderate between one and three 
co-curricular activities such as the Spanish Club or the debate team. Typically, this 
required about six hours per week of the teacher's time throughout the school year, 
wlien it oonies to coaching athletic teams, 24 percent ofthe teachers report spending 
an average of nearly 11 hours per week on such activities. In addition, half of the 
teachers report they spend an average of over eight hours per week on other 
school-related responsibilities like bingo, fund-raising, and parents' meetings. 

Teachers also report spending between e^ght to ten hours per week at home on 
school-related work. This Includes correcting papers, reading for class assignments, 
?nd preparing for the next day's classes. Adding together the regular tead Jng time, 
extracurricular activities, and home preparation, it is clear many Catholic school 
teachers devote over 50 hours per week to work. 

wttile this data overviews faculty responsibilities, a brief look at a typical day for an 
individual Catholic secondary school teacher — in this case, Margie McDarUel, a 
second year faculty m e mber at St Peter s — is instructive. 

Margie usually arrives at school at 745 AM. She begins her teaching day with 
homeroom at 8: 1 5- At &30, she teaches an English I class for average ability students. 1 
It meets until 9:20. She moves immediately to a remedial reading section for 15 
students, her next instructional period During her free period from 10:10 to 11:00, 
she may correct papers and prepare materials for one of her later classes. From 1100 
to 11:50, she teaches an honors section in English 1. Lunch with faculty colleagues 
consumes about 20 minutes, and the remaining half hour may be spent talking with 
students involved in one of the co-curricular activities she moderates. At 12.-40, she 
begins her second section of English I.*It is followed by an English II section for 
average ability students. 

The remaining part of her afternoon schedule changes wiu> the seasons. During 
the winter, she coaches basketball for the girls' varsity team from 2:45 to 4: 1 5. This is 
normally followed by an hour or so of administrative work associated with being the 
girls' athletic director. In the fall, she coaches Jimfor varsity volleyball. In the spring, 
she assists with softbalL On days with no athletic practte, she may spend a few 
on her duties as English department dialrperson. She rarely leaves St. Peter's before 
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5 P.M. On many occasions she stays at school well into the evening for athletic events 
or parents' meetings. She estimates she typically spends at least two weekends a 
month atthe school for various co-curricular activities. 

Margie spoke with enthusiasm about teaching and coaching at St. Peter s, She 
enjoys the students and the communis spirit. Getting to know indents and having 
Mime influence over their personal i trowth is rewarding. Although the hectic 
.schedule is sometimes overwhelming, she claims her organizational skills and ability 
to use time productively haw grown in this process. * 

On numerous" occasions we heard similar comments linking positive testimony 
about school life with a remark about how stressful it can be. In particular, teachers 
mention the daily stress of correcting papers, admonishing students, monitoring 
cafeterias ami hallways, meeting with parents, and the extended work days. One 
teacher stated: 

Although I realty enjoy working with kids, 1 get tired at time. The pace is hectic, and 
it always seems that there are more Jobs that need to be picked up. 
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We asked teachers to tell us why they taught at Catholic schools. We encouraged 
them to reflect on how they felt about their work. To tell this story, we rely heavily on 
their comments. 

Virtually every teacher interviewed indicated their work is more than the five-class, 
seven-hour day. In addition to being committed to teaching, class preparation, and 
the instructional programs, they spoke also of the emphasis on personal values and 
community at their schools. A sister at St Cornelias' talked about her situation: 

I don't view it as fob What I see here, and one of the reasons our religious 
community is here, is for the education of the poor — I think the importance of this 
work Is not only in the academics hut also because we teach personal values and are 
concerned about meeting students" other needs as part of what we da 

A faculty member at St Edward s reflected. 

I see whar we do as teachers on three levels We are role models in that we are living 
examples of the beliefs thai are taught in religion classes We also have an obligation 
to teach values. 1 used to th ink that I was a Span ish and French teacher Now I know 
that my values are M least as important as the content I teach Finally, I remind myself 

that we play a four year part in these students lifetimes What we have to transmit 

is a vision for the future to help them mold themselves into the kind of persons they 
want to become. 

A faculty member of St. Frances spoke about integrating life with learning in her 
classes: 

As far as I'm concerned , . . besides the background on literature, grammar, and the 
like, we discuss life and the problems that students are likely to encounter It is just 
as important what they learn about life while they are here as what they learn about 
academics. 

Clearly, teachers in Catholic high schools see themselves as role models for their 
students. One teacher stated succinctly a view shared by others: % 

Fven if teachers don't reach religion, we teach by our lives. Basically, this school is a 
good environment, and we teach by our example and who we are We strive to make 
students more conscious of the world around them and how they fit into it. 
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Finally, some teachers spoke about their work as a ministry "of helping people, 
being involved, and feeling fulfilled as a result,'' as one teacher phrased it. Some view 
what they do as integral to the church's work in education and religious develop- 
ment. The first and most obvious aspect of this is in teaching religion. The chairman 
of the religion department at St Edward's said 

In hiring teachers, we look for ministers. In some schools, people start as teachers 
but then plan to get into business or some other area afterwards, but we reinforce 
academic work and ministry here. 

In addition, some teachers claim an important pan of the work of the school 
involves supporting students whose families are troubled Principals and counselors 
in many of the schools we visited commented c«i the increase number of students 
whose families experience stressful struations such as divorce or luiempbyment In 
reflecting on this ministry within schools, one teacher spoke of the surrogate parent 
role that teachers and schools take on for some student*. 

It's amazing when you hear them talk about their families. It s like they don't have 

any stability at home. Their life here at the school is about tfteonfy^ 

in their environment. I feel at times that we function almost like parents for some 

students 

In broad terms, many faculty view their multiple school roles. — teacher, coach, 
counsellor, and adult model— as a ministry unto itself. On numerous occasions we 
heard comments such as: 

* This is basically my ministry. This is my way of serving God in my life. I think many of 
the faculty here look on it in this way. 

t 

The manner in which Catholic school teachers talk about their work is reminiscent 
of the multiple roles played by public school teachers in an earlier era. As recently as 
1945, many public school teachers were forced to board with families in the commu- 
nity because of limited incomes. A positive result of this practice was that teachers 
were an integral part of the community in which they taught and whose values they 
shared. As Diane Ravitch recounts: 

Even where teachers ted independent lives, they were expected to spend after- 
school hours *s supervisors of extracurricular activites and to know their students; 
they, in turn, could count on parents to support and reinforce the demands made by 
the school. Colleges and universities never questioned their role in toco parentis: 
. mey were responsible for the young men and women in their care, as If the 
institution itself were the parents.' 

This description of an earlier age in public education seems similar to the scenes 
we. observed and the voices we heard in today's Catholic secondary schools. Faculty 
believe teaching values and shaping the lives of young people by action and example 
are just as important as the academic a>rnponents of their work. They interpret their 
rotes as including concern for personal and academic development. Parents support 
this concept They remarked ofte in our interviews that the academic quality and 
personal commitment of the faculty were major factors. in their decision to send their 
child to a Catholic high school. . 



3 UUik- Rmtdi. The TYmtbktt Cnwtie. N'r» York: flask ft«*s. 1983 
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In interviews and on questionnaires students report almost unanimously that their 
teachers are available to assist them before and after school A group of seniors and 
juniors spoke of their teachers in these words: 

The teachers are here to help you. . . . They really do care about you. After you're 
here at the school fbrtwhile, you begin to reatosu^ they are re^ to talk with you 
and listen to what you want to talk about. 

This school is strong academically and the reason is the faculty They're good 
teachers, dedicated people, and they prepare us well for college. 

Parent questionnaire data corroborates these points. Nearly 90 percent of the 
parents characterize teachers' interest in students as either "good" or "excellent." 
Over 80 percent indicate 'teachers definitely are willing to help "students before and 
after school." Almost 50 percent of parents report extensive student-teacher interac- 
tions occurred in their schools. Over 60 percent of the parents agree that ' teachers 
support students from troubled families." In interviews, parents spoke of teachers 
•treating their children with respect This enabled the students to grow in self-respect. 
Other parents commented that Catholic school teachers support the values of the 
'family. They thought this was very important 

High School and Beyond data confirms these views. Catholic school students rate 
their, teachers high in evaluating their interest in students inside and outside class. 
This is also true of the respect, patience, and undemanding that teachers demon- 
strate. The evidence from parents and students indicates an enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of Catholic secondary school teachers. As one parent said, "They are generally 
very exceptional people." * 

Principals' reports, from HS&B provide further evidence. Principals in Catholic 
schools are less likeh/ than public school principals to rate teacher absenteeism as a 
problem. In fact, Catholic school teachers are absent less. Catholic school principals 
are also less likely to indicate teachers at their schools lack motivation and commit-' 
ment. This data suggests a high degree of satisfaction by Catholic ^x>lsprindpals 
about their faculties. 
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i ommitment to tlwir 
students and ttteir 
scf*t*<d\, they indicate 



We document in Section 7 that Catholic school teachers' salaries average 30 to 40 
percent less than their counterparts in public schools. Many of the teachers inter- 
viewed spoke of holding second jobs and making personal sacrifices to continue 
teaching in Catholic schools. One third-year teacher talked about her struggles: 

I worry about my finances quite a hit. 1 always have a second and sometimes even a 
third fob— selling in department stores, working as a youth counselor, and the like. 
It bothers me that I might not be able to afford to stay here, because I really enjoy the 
girls and my work. 
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The salary schedules at many schools limit jhe range of individuals who are able to 
remain on the faculty. An experienced teacher at St. Frances' noted 

There are no men on the faculty. They couldn't afford h. Our faculty consists of two 
distinct groups: young, college graduates on their first fob and wives of settled 
businessmen for whom the money isn't important In general, it's the last group that 

stays. 

Teacher questionnaire data indicate a high degree of dissatisfaction with salaries. 
Sixty-five percent thought their salaries too low. None thought them too high. Only 
1 5 percent thought their salaries about right, taking into consideration other intangi- 
ble benefits of teaching at such schools. St. Cornelius' and St. Edward's were the two 
schools at which the salary schedules were most comparable to local public schools. 
Fewer than ten percent of these lay faculty rnenirjers indicate that salary would be the 
main reason for leaving the school. On the other hand, at the schools with the lowest 
salary schedules, nearly 30 percent of lay faculty list low salaries as the major reason 
why they might leave the school. 

Most important, only 38 percent of the teachmthot^ their schools wmpo^ 
the most that they could afford." This data suggests a credibility gap between 
teachers and those who set salaries. This 

questions concerning their degree of involvement in establishing school policies. 

On the one hand, teachers felt strongly engaged in classroom and curriculum 
matters. On the other hand, they indicate very low levels of involvement in financial 
and policy matters affecting the whole school. Our data shows 95 percent of the. 
teachers in the schools visited say they had a good deal of influence over their own 
teaching, and 60 percenfrepon they exercise a good deal of influence in the area of 
curriculum. Only seven percent, though, report they had much say in the financial 
management and planning occurring in the school. The figures are also low (17 
percent) for teacher influence on school policies. As one teacher remarked: 

I fed frustrated that I'm never asked for my opinion. I mink I have some valuable 
ideas and yet I never get a chance to express them to. the people in charge. 

Expressions of this type were not common in our interviews. They provide 
evidence, though, that some teachers feel a lack of influencejwithih the school they 
personally support, often at great sacrifice. 

In our view, there is an aspect of the tra ^brmarion of Catholic schools from' 
rdigioustolayinstiruttonsth^ 

great strength of Catholic secondary schools. Their extended work days and broad 
investment in school life reflect an uncommon dedication. For this reason, we take 
notice of the surprising degiee of disenfranchisement of lay faculty from financeand 
governance matters in Catholic schools. The current successes and the future of 
Catholic schools depend on the continued commitment of the lay faculty. Those 
interested in the survival and health of CflAolic schools should ntt 
of those so essential to continuing the tradition, and who, in growing numbers, staff 
the schools. 

Even as we point to this vexing problem, we also note we did not observe 
indications of open conflict between administrators and faculty in the schools 
visited As we demonstrate in Section 8, this seems chiebu^ to the stror« sense of 
deference to religious faculty that influences governance within Catholic schools. 
Whether this continues, however, and for how long, remains an open question. 
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his section is primarily an analysis of data from the national survey on American 
secondary schoob, /^&*c^ 

cohort of sophomores questioned again as seniors ;* 1 1982. Data from our field 
studies are relegated to a supporting role. " 
This section is divided into four parts: 

• A brief description of Catholic se condary schools based on the HS&B data that 

• indudcs a discussion of some mapr differences among Carholic schools as well 
as how these schools compare as a group to public schools; 

• A brief examination of the institutional factors associated with quality secondary 
schools; o 

• A detailed exploration of the nature of the effects of Catholic secondary schools 
' on students' academic achievement, post-secondary educational plans, and 

affective and soda! development; 

• A discussion of selected findings from our research on Catholic school effects. 

The first two parts provide background information for the third part. The third part 
is the heart of this section and the centerpiece of our entire research effort. Since we 
summarize in a few pages a voluminous amount of statistical analysis, the fourth pan 
is added to highlight selected findings that are'of general interest 



CATHOUC SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THEIR STUDENTS 

(Xir primary research inte^ 
of student development in Catholic secondary schools and the personal and institu- 
tional factors associated with that development We considered four factors: the 
personal, family, and academic background of the student; the characteristics of the 
school attended / hy *e student; the nature of the student's engagement with the 
school from the perspective of student attitudes, behavior, academic and co- 
0 currio inactivities; the academic, aifiective, am! social deveiopmem 
student Several constructs enteric 

is measured through a series of variables. Figure 51 presents the theoretical and 
measurement rrarnework used in structuring this investigation. 

To fadlitate the presentation of tte 
is provided of Catholic schools and tl^ students based on /fi&fl. Some of what we 
report is documented by both Greeley and Coleman et aL l Nevertheless, we 
include it because it is important dat&for understanding our results: 
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FIGURE 5 1 Voriobles Which Comprise the Mojor Construes ond Foctors 
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Catholic schools are 
difersi*. Two structural 
features contribute 
significantly to this 
diversity. The first Is the 
sex composition of the 
school (male only, 
female only, or coed). 
The second Is the scbttol 
gtMvrmmce structure or 
sponsorship 
arrangement (religious 
order, parish, or 
diocesan). „ 



Over 40 percent of Catholic secondary schools are single-sex institutions. Of these, 
approximately 60 percent are all-female. 8 In terms of governance, 40 percent of all 
Catholic secondary schools are sponsored by religious orders with to 
percent sponsored by dioceses and parishes. Since it is not possible to distinguish 
between diocesan and parish schools on the basis of HS&B data, this section 
combines the two. (For a further discussion of governance differences, see Section 

Jn addition, sex composition and sponsorship are themselves related. .The large 
majority of religious order secondary schools are single-sex. Only two of 84 in the 
I&&B sample are religious order coeducaticmalschods.Thistocom 
results of other, analyses described 

classifications into a single set of related categories, boys' religious order schools, 
other boys' only schools, girls' religious order schools, other girls' only schools, and 
coed schools. Table 5-1 indicates the substamive differences aaxmg 
on four terns: the background of students; school characteristics; student engage- 
ment with the school; patterns of academic' achievement and college plans. 
- Religious order school students tend to be more affluent and have higher 
achievement and college aspirations! These schools generally have higher tuitions 
and attract a larger proportion of rjublfc elemental? school student 
coad school students tend to be more religious. A larger percentage of them also 
have a Catholic elementary school background 

There are ether substantive differs 
cornrxwirJon. Regardless of the type of school attended, 

on homework, watch less television, are less likely to work for pay or have a 
discipline problem, and have more positive attitudes towards academics. On the 
other hand, boys are more likely to have leadership rotes around the school and take 
more mathematics and science courses. 

The giris' non-religious order school is distinct from the other four. The average 
social class and income level is considerably lower and is actually less than the 
national average for public schools. The attitudes of students toward academics are 
less positive. Over half the girls are enrolled in a vocaocmal or general program. Th&. 
is a distinct contrast with the general pattern among Catholic schools where over 70 
percent of the students are in an academic program. The overall achievement level 
and percentage of students wah college plans in this type school are lowest among 
the five groups. Here, too, they are lower than the average for public school students. 
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7a3l« 1 Moo i Ditf^teryce& for Selected Variables Between Corholic and 
PutU ScnooIs and Among the Five Types of Corholic School* 
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The data presented in Table 5.1 support the conclusion stated earlier.- there are 
major differences between students in Catholic and public schc»ls..Figure 5 2 shows 
that these differences are carried over into academic achievement. For example, the 
average Catholic school senior had 73 percent ofd^//S&flvocabulaiyiten» correct 
In the public school sample, the average was 62 percewcorrea. The ave^ 
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school senior had 61 percent of the mathematics items correct. For public schools 
seniors, the figure was 52 percent. Similar differences were found in reading, 
science, writings, and civics (compare bars 1 and 2 for each panel in Figure 5-2). 

Caution is necessary in interpreting observed differences. Catholic secondary 
schools students are slightly more affluent than their public school counterparts. 
They are also more likely to be enrolled in an academic program (see Table 5-1) 
While Catholic school students generally display higher Jewels of achievement, these 
and other differences can be attributed to these two considerations. We employed 
the statistical technique known as standardization to compensate for differences in 
social dass and academic program enrollments. In esserice, standardization provides 
an estimate of the results we would have obtained if the public sample had the same 
social dass and academic program distribution as the Catholic sample. 

The last column in Table 5. 1 presents the public school results after adjustment for 
social class and academic program enrollment. The differences are reduced substan- 
tially on most background and school engagement variables. Similarly, in comparing 
the first and third bars for each panel in Figure 52, the large initial Catholic school 
advantage in academic achievement is reduced dramatically. The academic achieve- 
ment of Catholic school seniors is now«only slightly higher than their public school 
counterparts in most academic areas, hi science achievement, Catholic school 
seniors are slightly below the adjusted public school sample 

Before proceeding to part two, a disclaimer is in order.Jpie^comparisons of public 
and Catholic school students just presented in their adjusted and unadjusted form are 
strictly for descriptive purposes. They are given only ^demonstrate a pattern of 
relationships existing among the factors of interest in this research. There has been 
much controversy over the adequacy of any statistical method to compensate for 
prior cUfferencesb«ween nonequivaknt groups such as students in Catholic and 
public schools. Tne standardization analyses presented do not fully respond to these 
criticisms. Furthermore, it is not clear that any analysis of HS&B for this purpose can 
be immune to such criticisms. We do not offer the standardization analyses nor 
intend that they be used for purposes of comparative judgments about the relative 
efficacy of Catholic and public schools. 
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i^rucfoit-teacher ratios and the percentage of teachers with advanced degrees are- 
similar in Catholic and public schools. Catholic schools are comparable to public 
ones, then, when considering these factors, frequently viewed by the general public 
as indicators of quality. 

The average Catholic secondary school enrolls about 550 students. Over 30 
percent of the schools, however, enroll fewer than 300 students. 8 Unless well 
endowed, a secondary school of this size finds it difficult to offer a full range of 
academic courses. It also finds it difficult to provide necessary instructional supports 
such as science laboratories. 
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There spears to be an ideal school sizermeither too large to inhibit tip strong 
sense of community discussed in Section 2, nor too small to offer a full curriculum 
and adequate instructional facilities. Goodlad* suggests an ideal size for a secondary 
school is between 500 and 600 students. The current distribution of Catholic schools 
is within this range The resource constraints under which most Catholic schools 
operate (seefiection 7), may push the economic side of the equation in the direction 
of a larger sWTtecent data indicate that Catholic secondary schools are growing 

In general, the organization of fiscal and human' resources in Catholic schools 
involves several tradeoffs. There are only a few ofthese schools wru^ can offer all the 
features of endowed private schools. These tend to run diverse programs on vast, 
well-equipped campuses with a small school size, low student/faculty ratios, and 
relatively, high faculty salaries, Most Catholic schools have to choose from among 
these alternatives in developing their mission. • 

There are certain structural features of Catholic schools that work to their benefit 
The emphasis on an academic core and the modest range of ekctives minimizes the 
stress on resources. Similarly, most Catholic schools do not have the sophisticated 
physical plants typically found in an affluent suburban public school or a financially 
independent school. 

The most significant differentiation across schools occurs in the manner they 
choose to deploy human resources. Boys' schools, for example, are*considerably 
larger than girls' schools. They also operate with larger class sizes. When combined 
with a relatively high tuition by Catholic school standards, these features allow boys' 
schools to pay teachers higher salaries. In comparison, girls' religious order schools 
pay lower salaries. They also are smaller in size and have a more favorable student- 
teacher ratio. In essence, boys' schools strive for economic efficiency — larger 
schools focusing almost exclusively on delivering an academic program to students 
in relatively large groups. The girls' schools, on the other hand, more closely 
resemble the private academy—smaller schools with smaller classes and a mote 
intimate, personal environment. 



4 John t Goodiad, A Pfay Called Sdxxti, New York: McGraw-Hill. 1984 

5 Sec the 1982-83 St&tstkai Report, qp ctf It te likely two factors are at work enrollment expansion in some 
schools aid a dtspttjportfcinate rate of closings among* smaller schools Our analyses of the fiscal constraints on 
Catholic schcMbsumc*fh*sn«!*e^ 

are currently enjoying great popularity Some are probably Increasing their enroll mem* lo contain tuition costs 
Unfortunately, we know of no data source that permits separating out these two effect* 
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Both our field research ami the HS&B analyses reported later in this section 
indicate that faculty instability. is a major institutional problem for many Catholic 
secondary schools. HS&B data indicate 123 percent of the teachers in these schools 
turnover each year. This compares with 8.8 percent for public schools. Over 15 
percent of Catholic secondary schools have annual teacher turnover rates in excess of 
20 percent Turnover rates of 30 percent are not that rare. 

On balance, there may be/Benefits that accrue from a modest turnover rate. Our 
field interviews with new teachers suggest these individuals bring vitality and high 
levels of commitment to the' school. Both of these can act to refresh the faculty and 
renew the spirit of the school 

Our HS&B analyses suggest the key problem is not teacher turnover per se but 
faculty instability. Only 17.8 percent of the teachers in Catholic secondary schools 
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m /i»v 1 1 have lOor more years experience in those schools. The comparable figure for public 

j,« K*r i e *ntrihuttnK u* • schools is almost 36 percent Our analyses indicate astablefaculty tsoncof the major 
wtuiH't tut m.t,, ant* institutional factors that have direct effects on student achievement. Further, our field 
mstahwty . research suggests that a stable faculty core is also essential topreservingu^tradiuons 

of the school and inculcating them to each new ccrfKKt of students and teachers. Thus, 
annual turnover is not necessarily problematic. In fact, it may be beneficial as long as 
there isasunstamHcore faculty that maintains the integrity of the academic program 
and transmits the tradition of the school 

The major impediment to building a stable faculty core appears to be low teacher 
salaries, particularly at the top of the salary scale. 6 Historically, religious staff have 
constituted the stable faculty cote for Catholic schc«ls. As a result, the effects ctf a k^v 
lay salary schedule were minimal As the schools are staffed by niore lay p^ 
salary schedules become increasingly probkanatic. In sronetf the second 
visited, the salary scale peaked at* 13,000. This raises questions about the ability of 
Catholic schools to maintain a stable lay faculty regardless of their dedication wuieir 
commitment to institutional values. This area should concern all those involved in 
the governance of Catholic schools. The long term institutional and fiscal conse- 
. ' quences are far-reaching. 7 

t - 



6. HS6S t§ nc* wdH deigned to examine this issue. The raly survey question on faculty salaries concerns starting 
salaries. Our fieWatf 

tup of the salary scale. See Section 7 for moce details. 

7 Otitfou&ty,anecouhJhm 
msohility //S&fldataaug^ 

scfamk, are ef|uKiAn« to an average puNk: txhoui . 



ovstrihtiion **tinet<*r% We created and used three measures to gauge institutional quality: 
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• An overall school assessment based on students' responses to survey questions 
6n a range of topics from the adequacy of the physical plant to the quality of 
school spirit; 

• An evaluation of teacher quality based cm students' reports about the quaiity of 
academic instruction and specific characteristics of their teachers (eg., level of 
commitment, patience, aid understanding); 



While the HS&B sample provides an extensive data base on individual Catholic 
school students, it is a modest sample (84 schools) for examining statistical relation- 
ships among school variables. We did conduct various exploratory analyses at this 
ftmhieMs level. The sample size, thouj^i, is not sufficient to develop a complete model of 
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institutional quality. As a result, caution is warranted in interpreting the reported 
statistical relationships among school variables. 

in general, the nature of school climate,' including both academic and disciplinary 
components, is strongly associated with institutional quality. This appears to be a 
solid finding. In addition to the statistical association of school climate with the 
institutional quality measures, we also found school dimate to be a powerful predic- 
s "* uii ' **f tor of students' attitudes, behavior, and academic and co-curricukr activities. It even 
""' h > ih ""' ttls4! has a modest direct relationship with the outcomes of schooling. This is discussed at 

h, K h. tw.-^MW.-/ more lengm in the next part. 
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The effect of school climate, then, appears to he extensive. For example, the 
incidence of student discipline problems is the strongest correlate oi staff turnover, 
even Stronger than starting salary level. These data seem quite consistent with our 
field observations. This is especially true of our finding that teachers in Catholic 
schools are willing to make considerable sacrifices to work in an environment that is 
personally supportive and that has students committed to learning. 
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We wanted to determine which aspects of Catholic secondary schools— their 
climate, organization, staffing, and resources— might be important contributors to 
student development. To assist us in this task, we constructed a general model of 
school effects based on previous research in the public sector. The model is pre- 
sented in Figure 53 it is different from the traditional "input-output" models 
typically used in school effects research. These differences are described in what 
follows. 
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Identifying school effects is complicated by the fact tliat different types of students 
attend different kinds of schools In particular, the family, personaI,.and academic 
background of students influences the kind of secondary school that they might, 
attend (arrow 1 in Figure 5 3) This background also has some direct effect on the 
students' school performance (arrow 4). As a result, any simple comparison of 
achievement levels across schools becomes difficult to interpret. For example, let us 
compare two schools where achievement is high in one but low in the other Assume 
the high achievement school has abundant resources and highly qualified teachers. It 
also tends to enroll students from more affluent families On the other hand, the low 
achievement school has fewer resources. It tends to enroll more disadvantaged 
children. To what should we attribute the observed differences in achievement 
between schools? Are we seeing the effects of variations in school policies and 
resources? Or, are they merely differences that result from the characteristics of 
students who happen to attend different schools? . 

There nre other complications. The involvement of students in school life— their 
attitudes and behavior, the academic andco-curricular activities in which they engage 
during their secondary yeaft— are instrumental in advancing learning. To pceview 
the argument presented in what follows, students' engagement in the instructional 
process plays a central role. How family background and school characteristics affect 
students' learning depends largely on the degree to which these factors influence the 
nature of the students' engagement in the educational process. For this reason, the 
student engagement factor Is central to the analytic model presented in Figure 53- 
Hie various elements which constitute this factor have strong effects on the outcomes 
of schooling (arrow 5). Further, many of the effects of both family background and 
school factors on student development work through these elements (arrows 2 and 
3). 

Thus, to assess the effects of school characteristics on student development in- 
volves more than identifying direct linkages between school factors and achievement 
( arrow 6). In fact, an exclusive locus on arrow 6 is misdirected. Our analyses indicate 
that much of the effect that Catholic schools have on student development occurs 
through a two stage process * School characteristics influence the nature of students' 
engagement. This, in turn, is the causal fetor influencing the outcomes of schooling. 
Analytically, this requires both identifying the important student engagement vari 
ables and determining how students' background and school characteristics influ 
ence these variables. Thus, in our analytic model, the focus is on arrows 2, 3, and 5. 

Fortunately, statistical methtxis such as regression analysis provide some help in 
sorting out these relationships * They permit us to lake into account that any relation- 
ship of interest — e g , the association between a school's tuition rates and students' 
science achievement— may exist within a network of many other relationships— 
eg., the effects on science achievement of student's academic background and the 
number of science courses taken. In panicular, the regression technique lielps assess 
the unique contribution erf each student background, school resource, and student 



8 r< h j discus.,* m c if the two stage nu <dd i >f how st hi *A ro< mrces can affect student achK-s rmrnt w R Mumane. 
'merpminx the Evidence on Sthodl Hkxaveoess ', Teachers CnUege Beami, «3. 1. Fall Ihv authors 

jiv» wish to acknowledge the helpful comments from Richard Mumane to an earlier draft of th» section 

« As. indicated in the tttroductciry section, there is link- research <m tlx- effects of Cathtitc secondary school* 
Although research on jniMu sent*** is extensive. « seemeil imprudent to assume thai these findings woukt 
necessarily apply to Cat hoik xhools ft srvroctl important, there***, to take an e*pbr«unr approach to the HSfrft 
data lest we miss something f/f significance Kirthis reason, we rdied heavily on simple statistical technkjuo soch as 
frequency dtstnbutfcms. cn awtahs. breakdowns, and regression analyses Due r- • limited financial resourt cs, we haw 
undertaken nt).srructutaleuu;nt»m moik-MingTe g , U.SRHjKidaK- wthopet*- c-st • *tr results through mk h unah-ses 
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engagement variable to each of the outcomes of schooling. This is accomplished 
while taking into account all the other relationships present in the data 

Because of space limitations in this summary document, we cannot fully recount 
the details of all analyses undertaken. Instead, this presentation is organized around 
three questions. The answers to them constitute the core of our findings. These 
questions "are; 

* How do students' backgrounds influence the type of school they attend? 

« How do students background and school characteristics combine to influence 
the nature of students' engagement in the school? 

i How do background, school characteristics, and student engagement factors 
combine to influence the outcomes of schooling? 

Before answering each of these questions, a caveat is in order. Statistical analyses 
search for relationships among individual variables. They address questions such as, 
"Is the tuition level associated with mathematics achievement after controlling for 
average differences in family income across schools?" From a substantive point of 
view, however, we are often more interested in assessing the strength of the relation- 
ships among the constructs — e.g., what effect do school fiscal resources have on 
academic achievement? While statistical analyses can be quite helpful in establishing 
associations among individual variables, drawing conclusion* about causal relation- 
ships among constructs is a very complex teask It inevitably involves at least a modest 
degree of interpretation and inference. It is in the latter regard that we rely substan- 
tially upon our field observations. Without them, we would confront an extremely 
complex and sometimes confusing set of statistical relationships without concrete 
experiences to guide interpretation. N 



. < s ? * ' Our first set of analyses on this issue sought to identify the distinctive characteris- 

« • . • - tics of students who attend the five different types of Catholic schools discussed 
< m earlier. IXscriminant analysis was the statistical technique employed for this purpose. 

■ ■ i ' <,.,nwh, ,»>»• It assisted us in separating two factors which are ar work here The first was social 
,„»..«.. class. This identified a group of relatively affluent students more likely to come from 
<*•• .{. ,>,h nu public elementary school. For these families, the tuition involved was less of a 
». { ,/.<<%..• tuts financial sacrifice. These students are most likely to be found in boys' religious order 
. /• / hi schools and least likely to be found in girls' non-religious order schools. 
• " "i " The second factor focused on a religious dimension. It identified students with the 
following characteristics: those who express positive views about religion; those 
from larger families; those less likely to be minority and more likely to be Catholic; 
those who attended Catholic elementary schools. These students arc more likely to 
■■i , ;■ be found in coed schools than the single-sex schools. 

' ' In addition to the discriminant analyses, regression techniques were used to 

examine the relationship of family, personal, and academic background to various 
school level constructs — school social class, disciplinary, academic and religious 
climate, and fiscal and human resources. The findings are displayed in Figure 5.4. 
, Each column identifies the characteristics of students most likely to be found in a 

particular school. For example, females, students from higher social class families, 
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and those from families Athene tuition entails a greater degree of financial sacrifice 
h >t < ,'.-m „f., ; are likely to attend schools where the incidence of discipline problems is low (see 
♦ > ?. » ^ the second column in Figure 54). Blacks, however, are less likely to attend schools of 

this type. In general, the "+" and signs indicate the direction and magnitude of 
the relationships between student background characteristics and school charac- 
teristics where particular students are more (a s^gn)orfesy(a"- M sign) likely to 
,< be found 
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A pattern of results emerged from the regression and discriminant analyses 
performed on the HS&B data, Higher social class and a greater degree of financial 
sacrifice predicts attendance at schools with a stronger academic climate and empha- 
sis, a low incidence of discipline problems, relatively high levels of fiscal and human 
resources, high academic achievement, and high perceived institutional quality. In 
general, students from public elementary schools are more likely to choose these 
schools. On the other hand, there are different variables associated with selecting 
schools with a strong religious climate: Catholic elementary school experience, 
personal religiousness, being Catholic, female, and Hispanic, and aiming from a 
large family. 

Regression results also indicate sex differences in selecting a Catholic secondary 
school. Boys are slightly more likely to attend stronger academic schools. Girls are 
more likely to enroll in sch<x>Ls with a strong religious climate and fewer discipline 
problems. These results suggest that families apply different criteria in selecting a 
secondary school for their children. The emphasis is academic achievement for boys, 
and a safe social environment for girls. 
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The relative influence of school and background factors on a student's engagement 
in the life of the school depends upon die student variable in question. Figure 5.5 
presents results from a sample of four student engagement variables: number of 
science courses taken (an academic program variable); amount of homework done 
(a measure of academic behavior); leadership positions held (a measure of co- 
curricular involvement); student's interest in academics (an academic attitude mea- 
sure). We illustrate the results for these variables because each is an important 
predictor of academic achievement. Further, as a set, these respite represent the 
observed variation in relationships. 

In Figure 55, the width of the arrow and the numbers attached to them indicate the 
relative strength of each constructs influence over the student engagement variable. 
For example, academic background has a strong Influence on science course en- 
rollment (relationship strength of .073). w Social class and school resources also 
make substantial contributions. In terms of interest in academics, the strongest 
influence comes from academic climate (relationship strength 048), followed by 
family structure (relationship strength .035) 

Family background, especially religiousness said social class, and the degree of 
parental involvement with their child's schooling, have substantial effects on 
academic attitudes and behavior. School factors other than academic climate have 
influence. School resources, however, play a more substantial role as 
academic course enrollments and students' engagement in various 
co<uri|k3ilar > *ctivities. Academic background plays the strongest role in predicting 

On the other hand, family background, particularly parental 
invofveTftqit wirh^he school, is the strongest predictor of the student's engagement 
in various ccHiurrk^ku* activities. 




10. The index used as a measure of "retaaonahip strength" to the i nc reme n tal percentage of variance explained 
when a duster of predictor variables, eg. family structure, Is entered last In the equation The results can be slightly 
misleading because no adjustment is made for varying reUabUfty across tfae outcome, variables. Since die latter 
constrains the amount of variance that any tsctor can captain, comparisons across analyses can be misleading. 
Similsrty, errors m the tadcjiefldem 
constructs that predict a particular outcome.' 

In principle, the structural relationship parameter estrrnated by USRKL adjusts for these praMems, Originally we 
intended to undertake such analyses as a sensitivity check on our final results Unfortunately, **r lack the necessary 
Bnatxtf sapiwfcrqiaptsgtinie.^ 
the future. 
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NOTE: Numberc represenr fhe unique percent of variance in the outcome explained by eocn 
construe? Width of arrows is proportional to that pwce mo g e . Rercenr of explained 
variance in each model Is as follows: 

-Science Courje EnroUmem .221 -Interest in Academics .166 
' -HomewotH .162 -leadership 095 
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The Effects of Student Background, School Characteristics, and Students* 
Engagement Factors on Student Development 

We wanted to compare the relative effects of background, school, and student 
engagement factors on student devetopmei% To do this, we conducted parallel 
analyses using the same analytic model tor academic achievement (sophomore and 
senior year), affective and -social development (a composite across the two yean), 
and college orientation (senior year only). The results are displayed in Figure 5.6. 
The width of the arrows and the numbers attached to them indicate the relative 
strength of the relationship between any two feKSors-ftwexaniple, background has a 
size&le effect on sophomore academic achievement (notice the wide arrow with 2 
value of .l<l7inftmef A). It has a greatly reduced effect, though, by the sentor year (the 
comparable arrow in rand B is much narrower and has a value of only .025.) 

The ny|or difference between models for sophomore and senior academic 
achievement is that the senior model includes data on courses taken and co- 
curricular activities. Both, particularly courses taken, have powerful effects on 
academic achievement Since teaching courses is the major activity of a school, there 
is a certain reassuring sunpticity in this finding. 

The role of personal, family, and academic background,' powerful in predicting 
sophomore achievement, is greatly diminished once we account for the school 
activities of students. While background has less of a direct effect on achievement, it 
continues to play an important rote through its influence over how students engage 
in school life. In fact, the strength of the lelationship iiKreases from sophomore to 
senior year (from .043 to .064). In addition, as noted earlier, background influences 
the type erf school attended (a relationship strength of .105} This, in turn, influences 
student engagement (a relationship strength of .047). 

Results for the' college orientation outqpme are similiar to those for predating 
senior acadeniic achievement The factor constetir^ erf swdents'^ua^ behavior, 
andcourreereoBaicntsisagafat^ 

The direct effects of schools on college orientation (a relationship strength of .015) is 
somewhat diminished relative to the effects of background (a relationsh^ 
.020). . 

The pattern is quite diflferenr in the social and affective area. Personal, family, and 
academic background has the largest direa eflea (relationship 
these outcomes. In addition, background has a substantial indirect effect dirough its 
Huenoe over the school type attended and die nature of students' engagement with 
that school WhUe the effects of students' attkucks, behavior, and coumecnr^ 
are diminished, they remain substantial (relationship strength of .055). The effects of 
school characteristics on social and affective ctevetopnw 
primarily through their infh*enc^ 
in academic and co<urrkular activities. 

Figures 5.7 through 510 summarize the results of the regression analyses for each 
outcome area: academic achievement in the sophomore (Figure 5.7) and senior 
(Figure 54) year); college orientation Figure 5 9); social and affective development 
(Figure 5.10). Each column identifies the student background, school characteristics, 
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TECHNICAL NOTE: Eoch ptduw is oduofly o jynrhesta of lesufcs oaass the several variables wHWo each outcome consrrucr The 
same sef of background, school, and student engagement variables was employed in eoch analysis Jn 
attempting to predicr The various outcomes of schooSog. The numbers on each arrow are unique explained 
variances associated wtth one factor os tr predicts the other. The actual number d on overage oaos rhe 
several regressions assodared wirh eachsxffcome faaor. 



and student engagement variables that influence some aspect of student develop- 
, ment. As noted earlier, the "+ " and "- " signs indicate the directioaand magnitude of 
the relationships of background, school, and student engagement variables to each of 
the schooling outcomes. Factors associated with positive student outcomes are 
marked with a "+ " sign. Factors that indicate less development are marked with a 
•~ "sign. 

Sophomore academic achievement. Academic background and social class for 
both the student and school have a substantial direct effect on most areas of sopho- 
more academic achievement. The degree of financial sacrifice required for a stu- 
dent's attendance at a Catholic secondary school is also an important predictor of 
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HGURt; !> 7 Aspects o- Oackground, Schools, ond Sluden? Engagement That Are Rolo:ei »o Academic 
Achievem ent (Sophomore Year) 
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FiGUftf 3 d Aspects of [background. Schools, and Su-den? Engager st- •-*»? Thar Af»> Rektreu k- Auk*"-^ 
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FIGURE 5.9. Aspect! erf Bodigiound, School, and Studenr Engagement That 
Are Mated to College Orientation 
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FI&JRE 5. 10. Aspects of Background, Schools, and Student Engagement That Arv» Related to Social and 
Affective Development 
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academic success. In both the sophomore and senior year, a pattern. of higher 
achievement can be expected from students whose families expend a larger percent- 
age of income for tuition. 

Students' use of time Is also important Students who spend a great anriumof time 
watching television or who have unexcused absem» from school or c4hero^sdpline 
problemsjojenerauy have lower jevefetfachievenieiit On the other h 
in academics and more time spent on homework contribute to academic success. 

A number of school factors also need to be considered Larger schools with more 
stable faculties, an absence of staff problems, and a positive disciplinary climate 
where students feel safe all seem to foster higher achievement Academic achieve- 
ment In some areas,, particularly in mathematics and science, Is usually lower in 
schools that use ability grouping. These differences persist through senior year. 
There are also effects of race,, sex, religion, and elementary school experience on 
selected academic outcomes. Each of these wiU be discussed m a subseo^ient section 
of this report 

Senior.academtc achievement. By senior year, the picture has changed The most 
important contributors to academic achievement are students' academic courses and 
co<urricular activities. Niore mathematics 

in an honors programs have a strong positive effect on achievement across all areas. 
Enrollments in vocational courses and remedial programs predict lower levels of 
achievement. Executive and leadership experience, such as speaking before a group 
or presiding over a school dub, are all associated positively with achievement 
Athletic participation, however, has a negative effect 

By senior year, the effects of students' attitudes and their use of time are di- 
minished substantially. We surmise not that these considerations are no longer . 
important Rather, their effects are manifested nrough actual academic and co- 
curricular school activities. In addition, for students who continue to have discipline 
problems a lower pattern of achievement can be expected 

The effects of school factors remain relatively constant from sophomore to senior 
year. Again, a positive disciplinary climate contributes to high achievement Senior 
. achievement levels also appear higher in schools with more stable staffs and higher 
tuitions. These findings provide mrtiHer support for the argument introd 
that the quality of some Catholic secondary schools appears to suffer because of 
limited fiscal resources. 

Student-teacher ratios and the amount of scheduled instruction, two other school 
features of considerable interest show no consistent pattern in the HS&B dafa. This 
should not be interpreted as indicating these features do not affect studem achJeve- 
ment The problem here is analyticuiese variables are confounaedwim school type. 
For example, boys' religious order schools have less scheduled instruction and 
higher student-teacher ratios, but also hav$ higher adiievement. The later is due in 
large measure to the ' stronger academic and family background of students who 
attend these schools. While statistical methods are intended to specify structural 
relationships from spurious ones, this is not always posslbfe given the limitations of a 
data set Has is one of those occasions." We believe the /i5»B data cannot darny the 
real effects in this area 

College orientation. The student's social class and the social class of the school is a 
strong predictor of aspirations for higher education. Academic background also 
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contributes substantially to both educational aspirations and the student's self- 
assessment of college ability. The remaining background and student variables play a 
modest role in explaining college orientation. 

Strongly associated with college orieraation are the ways students use trteirun^ as 
well as their co-curricular and academic activities. More time on homework, less dme 
in paid work, less absenteeism, and fewer discipline problems are associated with 
aspirations for higher education and students' assessments of their ability to com- 
plete college This is true also of leadership, executive experiences, and participation 
in athletics. Finally, enrollment in an honors program and more matrtemaocs and 
sdence courses contribute in like fashion. 

St >dai and elective development. Statistical analyses of these outcomes show less 
explanatory power than (pr the other" outcome areas; This is due to the difficulty 
associated with obtaining good measures for these constructs and to the £act that the 
plienoniera of interest may be less stable. In addkkm, the results erf our analyses are 
less consistent across the specific outcomes because the variables in this domain are 
not strongly related to each other. Since there -are few patterns here, our summary 
comments are selective. 

Parents' involvement with the school and with their childrens' academic endeavors 
has stror$ effects here, wlien^ 

sense of control ovecihiii^ewiixMunent, a more positive self-concept, a stronger 
community and family orientation, and more traditional attitudes about women's 
role. More religious students {display similar patterns on the community, family, and 
women's role variables. In general, all of the family structure variables — one- vs. 
two-parent families, family size, and 1 home ownership — play significant rotes In 
predicting community and family orientation, and attitudes toward women's role. 

There are also substantial sex and race differences on these outcomes. For exam- . 
pie, girls have a higher sense of control over their environment, lower self-concept 
and community orientation, a stronger sense of family, andare nuch less supportive 
of a traditional role for women. Blade, too, are higher on locus of control, self 
concept, and community orientation. They are less oriented, however, toward 
family. Finally, they display less traditional attitudes about women's roles. 

The student attitude, behavior, and academic course variables are important 
predictors in the social and affective areas.. The specific variables that are important, 
though, depend upon the particular outcome. Finally, several important predictors in 
other outcome areas have a reduced role here. These include academic background, 
elementary school experience, the level of financial sacrifice, and social dass. 

Gains in adbimvmetV and coltege orieritotkmfhm In- 
addition to the analyses described above, we conducted a brief investigation of the 
factors associated with gains from sophomore to senior year in academic achieve- 
ment and college orientation. "Nwe looked at these data in three ways. The most 
direct approach was a simple gains analysis: the sophomore score is subtracted from 
the senior score to create a measure of individual gain across the two-year period 




12. GKrn our research purpose, these we the most important analyses from a conceptual perspective Unfortu- 
nately, the data neceuory for diesc analyse* were available rather late. A* • souk, we did nut haW the opportunity to s 
investigate them to the tame depth at the other data discussed here. Thus, we time relegated these analyses to a I 
i wppu ct a t g rale. Weotdy repoCTfintfii^ 

13 We perforated change analyses on the «^ 
chan^ score mtance in these otaxomes. Thus, vcr^ 
repon cat vicse'VMManea ka thbrasoR." 
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This gain measure was then treated as an outcome variable in a regiesston modd 
identical to those employed on the separate sophomore and senior outcomes. 1 * 
\ In addition id simple gains, we computed gains in a transformed metric The 
technical details here are somewhat complex. 16 We note, however, that the trans- 
formed gain involves an adjustment in the observed gains to compensate for some 
statistical problems associated with the simple gain score. These transformed gains 
provide a more conservative source ctfev 

approach was also employed It enters the sophomore score as another 'predictor 
variable in* senior -achievement model The results are quite similar to die trans* 
formed gains analyses. We will not summarize them separately. The interested reader 
is referred to the technical report for more details. 



N&eagrfiR While th& may rcflM 
score ft^&iKJf there ^ 
nwd technio^ use^ 

15. We used a negative exponential growth model to tnwsfcmn the sophomac* ami «en*ur scores ft has tho 
cftawierteac thai the expected me of grin prxiportioml la the 'dfcttnoe from m perfect *cort! Except for * 
kttcr. It Is identical io the learning r*es used by Coleman etal , op c& 



CJnsages in acbiw&ment 
and college nrientatiotC 
from sopfmmnre to 
senior year present a 
complex pattern. 
Academic course qf 
study contributes 
substantially to gains. A 
pf*stti$*e academic 
climate, a /cur incidence 
of discipline prttbjbms. 
and miffiTsZimtn 
resources also 
wmtrimiie. 
Inconsequential are 
academtk and social 
class hfWKterttundltnd 
the Sfn kil class of the 
stfund. t)ur results 
*t*jy>est that in some 
areas, the monr* 
d fratl > antaged sttalents 
are making the biggest 
gains 



The patterns of results displayed in Figure 511 is complex. It suggests that the 
influences of school and background are. competing with each other. In pan, tljey 
caned each other out Some results are identical to those already noted earlier, For 
example, enrollments in science and mathematics courses are strong predictors of 
gains across all academic areas. A few variables previously not related strongly to 
achievement are now more influential. For example, there are stronger negative 
effects on academic achievement and college aspirations for students who work 
while in school. On the other hand, academic background, the student s social ck***, 
and the social class of the school do not appear to be of any consequence. In feet, 
there are indications it the more disadvantaged students who make Mgger 
achievement gains in several outcome areas. We find students widvdisdpline prob- 
lems in their sophomore year making Jailer gains in science and mathematics. In 
addition, students reporting weak interest in aarteirria 

gains in vocabulary. Their educational aspirations also increase disproportionately. 
These results are also evident in the transformed gains analysis, a very conservative 
estimate of gain for those who start out low. 

In looking at school factors, we Ami that the academic and disciplinary climate of a 
school are also associated with academic gains. The level of per-pupil expenditure 
contributes to both academic achievement and college orientation. Academic track- 
ing is negatively related to gains in vocabulary, maibematics, and writing. Although 
there are some inconsistencies," die effects of school-level variables on academic 
gains are similar to those found in analyses of senior year achievement. 



16 Therein one appareraan*rtmtly that oWnrsawimrm Thr targe* gain* occur irtth fsrtr amMistcno- in set* *>fc 
where prtndpak report a higher Incidence of M*ff problems in 1980, the sophomore ytar for our student cohort. 
Other analyse* summarized earlier Indicate that sophomore adikwraem tends to he tower in these school* 
Uofomm#ery, m&B dki not collect data fnmi principals ill 1 982 Thus, «* cannot fudge whether ihc mm Indicate 
the eflfcet of a schcxilhiipromnert 
rt*vk. 
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FIGURE 5 11. Aspects of Etockground, Schools, and Student Engagement That Axe Rotated to 
Sophomore-to-Senior Goins 
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Thus for, chit remarks focus on kienufying basic structural rriatioaships among 
background, school resources, student engagement, and the outcomes of schooling. 
We now provide additional detail on selected findings that we believe are of broad 
interest 



Both Coleman, ef at. and Greeley conclude that social class is much less strongly 
associated with achievement in Catholic than in public schools. This finding is salient 
particularly when viewed from the perspective of equality of educational opportu- 
nity. In simple terms, academic achievement in Catholic schools depends much less 
on the background that a student brings to these schools. 

Since our analyses focus on factors that influence achievement within Catholic 
schools, the attention .devoted to Catholic— public school comparisons is limited 
Nevertheless, our research on the relationship of social class to achievement across 
public and Catholic schools provides further empirical support for the findings fuSt 
cited. 17 

We concentrated in our research on attempting to understand the ways in which 
social class influences achievement in Catholic schools. An important finding is that 
the nature of the influence seems to shift over the course of the secondary years. The 
results displayed in Figure 5 6 indicate the direct effect of background on achieve- 
ment is reduced substantially between sophomore and senior year. The strength of 
this relationship in senior year is only one-quarter the size of the sophomore year. 
This lessening of the direct importance of background factors is also true for Us 
various components including social class. The results of our change analyses 
provide further corroboration. On several achievement and college orientation 
outcomes, the largest gains accrued to the more disadvantaged students. 

Figure 5.12 displays the regression model estimates of the direct effects of social 
class on each of the six areas of academic achievement. These represent the achieve- 
ment differences that might be expected in comparing two students alike in every 
respect except class — one is lower-middle class, and the other is upper-middle 
dass. 18 The height of the bar indicates the size of the advantage that accrues in the 
fatucr esse* 

Each panel in Figure 5.12 rjrovides three estimates of 
ba»- in each panel provides the estimated efiea in sophonx>re year. The second bar in 
each panel provides the estimated effect in senior year before we account for 
students; course enrollments. The third bar in each panel provides the estimated 
effect under the full senior year model with courses taken. 

Summarizing across the six academic areas, the average direct effect of social class 
on sophomore year achievement is .21 standard deviation units. This increases 



17. Evidence on rhts point ts presented in a separate paper Sec Anthony S Bryi and Stephen RaiKicnbush, "A 
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slightly to .23 standard deviation units in the senior year model which does not 
include students' course work. When the academic activities variables are consid- 
ered, the direct effect of social class on achievement fells to .09- This reduction occurs 
in ail academic areas. *" c£ """ / 

The results in mathematics are particularly interesting. Notice the direct effect of 
social class on mathematics achievement It actually increases from .08 in sophomore 
year to 29 in the senior year model that does not include the academic course 
variables. When these variables are included, the effect size drops back to .08. We see 
a similar but weaker version of this pattern in science achievement 

Recall that we noted in Section 2 that only two years of mathematics are usually 
required in Catholic schools but that some students take as many as five years. In fact, 
both mathematics and science are areas in the Catholic school curriculum where 
there is a fair degree of choke. Where choice occurs, however, the effects of social 
class loom larger. In particular, our analyses indicate that social class has a strong 
effect on the number of mathematics and science courses taken. These in turn have 
strong effects on mathematics and science achievement 

In general, however, much of the curriculum in Catholic secondary schools is a 
required academic core (see Section 2). As a result, this is a substantial constraint 
placed on the mechanism by which social dass differences translate into achieve- 
ment differences — higher social class students choosing a more academic course of 
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study. These results are salient because academic policies, eg., course requirements, 
are In large part under the control of schook t Oitndk:ctfpubUc.InessefK£ t muchaf 
the total effect of social class on achievement works through factors that can be 
partially controlled by schools. They are, in fact, being controlled by Catholic 
schools.* 

Since social class has an influence on the type c^schod attended, it dc«influer»ce 
achievement in Catholic schools. As we indicated previously, rnore affluent students 
are likely to attend schools with more academic emphasis. Nevertheless, inside the 
school the effect of a student's social dass on studeraachieverrtem is gre^ 
Our preliminary investigations todicate that 
class and achievement in a randooih/ selected Qatote 
size of that within a public school.** 



19- On Mwioe, It oi«M beaded 

support for thfe hypothesis. The degree of tempi sacrifice attached to Cshoiic fdiool attendance Is ntaed to 

achlcnsBiCT-Oiiranal^ 

by the finance sacrifice var^^ 

SESfaKref>^bya<jUJrtef toatfifat^ 

effect of sodklcbss 10 achtocnieig 

^wdifcraKesthatoSdn^ 

would seem tfiat a complex argument wotdd be required The one presented tn this summary is fcr simpler. It is 
a*Mtofcnt with afi of the emplr^ev*o^nce«vaiUt>leto us. 
2Ql Th&potateaqgiiedvlgonai^ty 



V a Differences in tiitholic Schools 



Figure 5 13 illustrates sex differences in student achievement. The first bar in each 
a*;f,T, n< <*\ tn set represents the observed average difference in achievement between males and 

. at hu t t >»ifHi tn t uttHttu females in Catholic schools during their sophomore year. Achievement for aids is 
im h v imoh (.iris hn> <■ slightly below that of boys in vocabulary and reading. It is significantly below in 
tiiu/n atitty Um rr mathematics and science. On the other hand, girls are slightly higher in civics and 

,uhn-i ,>m, Hi in significantly higher in writing. 

n,,4tJn-wi*tn > «« <i The second bar in each set represents the observed male-female difference in 

u-ifntw and ht K h<; achievement during senior year. In general, the senior year differences follow the 

<#< jHt'r-mt'ttt 1*1 u riling ' same pattern as the sophomore year. They do tend, though, to be magnified slightly. 
, ■>».#» ru-n r.it ion. For example, the girls' disadvantage in mathematics and science has increased but so 

has their advantage in writing, 
on*/**!' r///>i»r«'Mi The third bar In each set represents the estimated male-female difference based on 

iHh*t4tnttnih iiiffwm the full senior year model. The latter includes the fact there are significant sex 

differences in school attitudes and behavior and courses taken. Girls display greater 
.,„,,',../.. ,*i>fi,?,4> in iiittif interest in academics and spend more time on homework. They are also less likely to 
'>«■ and u(i<u tu e have discipline problems. Boys tend to take more mathematics and science courses 
-*rv«v and fewer business courses. After adjusting for these differences for attitudes, behav- 

ior, and courses, achievement in vocabulary and reading is nearly identical for boys 
and girls. The girls' advantage in writing and civics remains virtually unchanged 
Their disadvantage in mathematics and science is halved. 

Examination of the regression results indicates that the number of mathematics 
and science course taken plays a major role here. Approximately naif the senior year 
differences between boys and girls in mathematics and science is due to boys taking 
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FIGURE 5. 13. Sex Differences in Academic Achievement 
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Female-mole deference est im ated under senior year model. 



more courses in these areas. Significant sex differences in achievement remain. 
These do not appear attributable to differences in course enrollments, The dis- 
crepancies are similar to those found in research on sex differences in public 
schools. 11 



21. Researchers s^rce there are terge deferences betwen the **xe* to mathematics and sctena: achievement by 
the end erf high school (Maccuby andjaddin, Ar ftfcfaflw^Stt 
Press, l9WX1toeh»bc»aco ngfa w w 4fr 
SM* test deoKks. (See Pl» Ctatterly 

Hafhctitatks, Ghcratany, and Phpta," in Fa*, Brody,Tbbh% Wbf*wgw tfwrf tbtM&b&toti&otd&fystkjue, Bakhuorc, MD: 
JohraHopfclmtlnlwafty^ 

AN%: Fact or Aft&oT Setoff**,. 1980, J?J0fc 2) those who anjpe fc Is «trfeuwbk primarily to diftnmt cnurac 
enroling patten* tnhJ^ 

Giris and Boys, Grades Hgfr-Elcwcn,* 4 Journal qf Educational / ^riofc y , I960 Z?; or Ffcfias and Alexander, "Sex 
Difference* faiQu»ttteth^ 

Educational teem* Journal. 19&X 201 3) those who believe sotiaftJatkai and aafcudina! differences act in 
oinM^tfcxiwfchttxirec^^ 

sex deferences on die bn^ of course enrolteicrts ck soctad attitudes. 
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We found no major differences between boys and girls on college orientation. 
While boys have slightly higher college aspiraoons, die difference disappears when 
all the relationships within our regression model are included In the affective and 
social areas, girls have a higher locus of control and a lower self-concept. They are 
also less community oriented but more family oriented The observed de fer en ces 
here and the differences estimated under our regression model were statistically 
significant. Finally, girls are much less likely to affirm a traditional role for women, a 
result now described in more detail. 

/ 



Students' Vicm* About Women's Role 
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In order 10 assess students' views abow the rale of women in society 
compose me»we from their responses to three survey items: 

• A working mother of pre-school children can be just as good a mother as the 
woman who doesn't work. 

• It is usually better for everyone involved if the man is the achiever outside the 
home and the woman takes care of the home and family. 

• Most women are happiest when they are 

General public-Catholic comparisons show little difference on this variable before 
or after statistical adjustment Comparisons between types of Catholic schools do 
show striking cUfferences: the single-sex schools diverge sharply from one another. 
Students in all-girls' schools tend to support women working outside the home. 
Those in all-boys' schools hold more traditional views. Students in girls' religious 
order schools are especially strong in affirming mat ft is acceptable for women to 
seek careers outside the home. Students in boys' non-religious order schools lean 
strongly in the opposite direction. The two types of schools differ from one another 
by more than AO standard deviation units (seeRgure5.l4).Thisiso>nsidciedavery 
large effect by most social scientists. 

These differences across schools reflect in large measure general sex differences 
in responses to these questions. These school differences are amplified further by 
variations across the five school types in a wic^ rar^ ctf studera chaMeristks. 

Catholic high school students' attitudes toward the appropriateness of women 
working outside the home differ markedly for males and females and also blacks and 
non-blacks. Females and blacks are much less stereotyping. Students of lower social 
class background stereotype more, as do students from larger families, especially 
two-parent families. Athletic partidp^m and rerrodial program enroUnient are also 
a ss ocia te d with sex-role stereotyping. Finally, students who are more religiously 
oriented also tend to take a traditional view of women's rote. 

Our analyses indicate these sex role attitudes are likely to be formed before 
students enter high school largely as a result of home environment and family 
structure. The fact that students from two-parent families and larger families seem to 
hold more traditional views suggests that traditional family background engenders 
traditional sex role values. While our field work suggests that individual schools can 
influence this area, HS&B does not provide adequate data to explore attitudinal 
formation. We continue to investigate these differences in attitude in our research, 
particularly as they relate to single-sex schools. 
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FIGURE 5. 14. 
Differences in Attitudes 
About Women's Roie- 
Across Types of Catholic 
Secondary Schools 
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Science Achievement in Catholic Sch«M>ls 
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Different patterns emerge when comparing science achievement with the five 
other achievement areas tested In HS&R Recall that earlier we compared Catholic 
and public school students' senioi year achievement. We observed it was only m 
science that the adjusted mean ^publk:schc^sttiaei^wassl^^h^ierd)anfoi: 
Catholic school students. This difference is larger In the sophomore year. After 
adjustment is made for social class and academic program differences between 
Catholic and public schools, public school sophc*iK>res averaged 63 per^ 
responses and Catholic school students 58 percent By serUor year, the puHic school 
advantage diminishes to 2% (67% vs. 65%). Figure 5.15 documents the advantage of 
public over Catholic schools in the area of science achievement. 

Our results point to Caholic elementary schools as the main cause of mis cUscrep- 
ancy. StAdents who attended public elementary schools have higher science 
achievement as sophomores than those from Catholic elementary schools. This 
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FIGURE 5.15, 
Companion of Science 
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diflerence persists through the senior year. Section 6 of this report offers more detail 
on how the type of elementary school attended, affects academic achievement. In 
brief, it appears that Catholic elementary sdnxjlstuoeiitsanlve at die seconaary level 
substantially disadvantaged in science. Our field research suggests elementary 
schools have limited resources. This resource limitation is most acute in the science 
area where expensive laboratory space and equipment and more highly trained 
faculty are required Further, the organization of Catholic schools as kindergarten 
through grade 8 combined with their small size contributes to the problem. The 
cieparonent organization and, more importantly, the additional resources typically 
available in a public middle-school structure are distinct advantages for science 
education. VhUe there are certain benefits to each organizational structure, small 
Catholic elementary schools appear a^sachamaged to the area of s 

Some evidence also suggests that science education is also a problem in some 
Catholic secondary schools. There is often less emphasis on science in smaller 
schools with fewer fiscal resources and lower school social class. This is th ? same 
constellation of variables that led us to conclude fiscal constraints were detracting 
from the institutiona^quality of some secondary schools. It appears these constraints 
are taking] heavy toll in the area of science. 

If Catholic schools are to maintain high-academic achievement in all curriculum 
areas, serious attention needs to be given to the science curriculum and facilities at 
bom the elementary and secondary level. 
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his chapter reports our findings on Catholic elementary schools. This part 
investigation was designed as a substudy within the overall research plan. It provides 
an opportunity to examine the relationships between Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools. It also offers another perspective from which to view the secon- 
dary schools. 

During the spring of 1983, we conducted field research in 13 Catholic elementary 
schools that sent significant numbers of their swdents to trie secondary schools in our 
sample. This field investigation was comparable to the first round of field research 
that we conducted at the secondary level in the fail of 1982. As in the latter case, our 
purpose was exploratory and descriptive. 

The 13 schools to cur elementary schocd&a 
between 1829 and 1973. Some began in the latter part of the nineteenth and early 
years of the twentieth century when European immigrants moved into the cities. 
Others began in the- 1950s as large numbers of Catholics started to move info the 
suburbs. The most recent schools evolved in the early 1970s through the consolida- 
tion of several schools into a single institution spread over several locations. Thus, 
our sample reflects three general phenomena that occurred in the foundation of 
Catholic schools: early immigrant schools, schools that mushroomed during the 
post-World War II suburban expansion, and recent consolidations that followed the 
contraction of financially troubled urban schools. 

Our investigation focused primarily on the seventh and eighth grades. We ob- 
served classes and interviewed teachers, particularly in the areas of language arts and 
mathematics. We also interviewed school principals and the pastors in the supporting 
parishes. Both groups were helpful in providing us with a variety of data about the 
school, such as test scores and financial information. Over 500 questionnaires were 
collected from parents who had children enrolled in the eighth grade across the 13 
schools. These questionnaires offer bask descriptive data on students and families, 
and op the factors that influenced parents' choice of a secondary school for their 
child. The latter topic will be reported separately at a later time. ' 

In addition, HigjbScboolcmd Beyond coVkexxtd information on the type of elemen- 
tary school attended (public, Catholic, or other private)!!! 1982. Unfortunately, we 
know nothing more about the schools than their type, Nonetheless, these new data 
are a unique source of information on the transition of students from elementary to 
secondary-schools. From the fjoto 

long-term follow-up on the effects of the type of elementary schools attended The 
results of our analyses of the HS&B data ths bear on element^ schools aro reported 
at the end of this section. • 
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Like secondary school curricula, the elementary schools' curriculum emphasizes 
an academic core taught in a highly traditional manner. While we observed a wide 
variety of classes In both die seventh and eighth grades, we focused primarily on 
language aits and mathematics. Each of these is considered in what follows. 
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language arts. Language arts teachers emphasized grammar — pans of speech, 
sentence structure, verb tenses — vocabulary, and composition. Their teaching 
methods involved drill work, sentence diagramming, short-answer questions in 
class, and regular homework. As one teacher noted, "T he students have not gotten 
into literature this year. We have concentraed on grammar, sentence structure, and 
paragraphs. They have also spent ccmsldei^e time on senternx diagrarnming." We 
rarely visited a language arts class without seeing students at die board diagramming 
sentences, taking short quizzes on vocabulary words, or reviewing sentences to 
identify parts of speech. 

In one more advanced eighth grade English class, the students reviewed the 
mythological stories of Zeus, Poseidon, and Arachne. The teacher discussed the 
Creek notions of the prowess of the gods and goddesses and showed how literature 
used these themes The homework assignment was particularly inventive: "Write a 
one-page original myth that digs into your myth repertoire to explain something in 
today's world that youxion't understand" Classes of this sort, however, were quite 
unusual in the elementary schools we visited. 

Mathematics, We generally observed eighth grade students working on percen- 
tages, decimals, multiplication and division of four-digit numbers, and graphing. In 
one school, we saw a great deal of consumer math: interest rates, profit margins, 
discounts, and sale pricing. In another class, the concept of ratios— and how to use 
proportions and cross products — was taught in didactic fashion to the class as a 
whole. In an effort to ensure that every student grasped the point, the instructor 
became somewhat repetitive at times. <— — v 

In perhaps the best eighth grade dass we visited, the teacher^egan with a warm-up < 
drill, in which she held up a card with a column of numbers on it. She lined the class 
up in two teams. The first student in each line would add the numbers and then 
perform an operation given by the teacher,— e*., "subtract 40 from the sum." As 
soon as one student had the correct answer, she would hold up another card and 
direct the next pair to sum the numbers and perform the operation. The students 
were very involved in this activity. After using this drill for ten minutes, she reviewed 
the previous nights homework and then taught a lesson on how to solve tor a 
variable by using two operations. For example,, the students solved equations such as 
5y-23=l4 and w/(-4)+3=& After working with the students in this way for. about 
20 minutes, she assigned several problems from the textbook for homework, which 
the students began during class. Student engagement remained very high throughout 
this pre algebra class. 

Based on our examination of student test scores and the general level of com- 
prehension in the classes observed, we wonder whether the most talented students 
were being challenged sufficiently. We found very few instances where algebra was 
offered, although it is a fairly standard course for at least a portion of public school 
eighth graders. Further, several of the classes used textbooks that appeared to be 
aimed at the lower and middle sections of the dass. 

Our observations in this area highlight a more general problem in curriculum 
management for some Catholic elementary schools. Most of the inathemaucs classes 
we visited contained between 25 and 35 students. In the absence of teaching support 
such as classroom aides, individual instruction becomes very difficult As a result, 
there is a natural tendency to attempt to move the whole class along at a relatively 
uniform pace. 

This problem seems likely to be exacerbated by a movement to one class per grade 
level, which we observed in several of the schools we visited. When combiner! with 
an open admissions policy, at least for children within the parish, it creates classes at 
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each grade level that are quite diverse academically. This diversity can become so 
extreme as to tax the abilities of even the most proficient teacfot For example, one 
eighth grade that we visited had five students in the 120-130 1.Qjange and four in the 
range beJow 80. How to organize this class of 31 so diat all are well served remains an 



< (KfKth, f'i>m**ut?ri Compared to public school systems, there is considerably less coordination 

m «r/v <« o4/«« among Catholic elementafy and secondary schools. At one site, we found an elemen- 

initrfu'Hji nt < <«. h tary and secondary school sharing a building, but even here contact between the 

ih,- n schools was United. In general, we were surprised by how tittle academic coordina- 

.. , /..I.*/.*,*, v •'. . ..• tion existed across the eighth and ninth grades (i.e., the traditional boundary be- 

i uunii'i p.*rt\ * > - tween elementary and secondary Catholic schools). This serves as a great diva ' for 

vtn'*xn'Vt t \i ,f,>,ii,t fi ft both schools and students. We encountered only one case of cross-registration where 
h t muw/'.v a few eighth grades students were taking an algebra course at a neighboring secon- 

tW;.«/>o'<;'. 4 .»/' >r rt - » dary school. Given the* questions raised above about the ability of some Catholic 

mn:b i t>mnt,(,ni .uitnt elementary schools to provide adequate depth of curriculum for jhe more advanced 

. eighth graders, the Catholic high schools, often literally next door? seem like an 



important opportunity missed 
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Similarly, elementary school teacners report they have few opportunities for 
\h«r f,/ v i. % contact with their secondary school colleagues. They thought more discussion of 
■>?.-<(■■ n:\ < o/o % curriculum matters across the eighth and ninth grades would be beneficial. Here too, 
a we heard of only one such instance in which a secondary school sought to remedy 

some inadequacies in die mathematics background of the students it received. Many 
teachers and administrators felt more opportunities for dialogue would be valuable. 
Several suggested that the diocesan education office would be the logical agency to 
initiate such efforts. 

We suspect that our findings here are quite general. Since we selected elementary 
schools that were feeder schools to the secondary school sample, we probably 
encountered more opportunities for institutional linkage than are typical. We have 
several cases within our sample where the elementary and secondary" schools are 
staffed by the same religious order. These elementary schools normally send a 
significant number of students to the hjgh school. Yet even heie, program 
tion was quite limited. 



t 



Hi uhti i In general, governance structures for elementary schools varied considerably 

,t\ ,a. , t r.s. across the sites we visited Many had school boards, some had finance committees for 

the school, and still others had parish council education committees with school 
responsibilities. The layers of responsibility for die school were confusing at times, 
//.-<-,. h<,;,<\ ,<,v not only to us, but also to the members of the committees. While many formal 

f,;«-' j»v<.' /••■ . structures exist, what emerged in our interviewing was that the most important 

person in the governance of the Catholic elementary school remains the pastor of the 
parish— and this has not changed since the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 
Witu :>k- -., taut 1884. Deference to the position and perspective of the pastor raiiks 
(>,i r i\h,\ n - i;\tt t 'j h.ui prominent feature of elementary school governance. 
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In mast of the schools we visited, the pastor exercised control with caution and 
sensitivity. Yet this strong reliance on the support, energy, and vision of one 
person — the pastor — caused us some concern. Sincie pastors transfer positions 
fiiiriy regularly, the planning and care for the school can fluctuate with each change. 
The pastors we interviewed supported strongly the elementary schools in their 
parishes. What will happen though, when such a pastor retires or leaves the parish, 
and the successor is perhaps not so knowledgeable and kindly disposed to the' 
School? These govt^rrcinee concerns, and their effect on both elementary and secon- 
dary schools, are further elaborated in Section 8. 
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Minority enrollment in Catholic elementary .schools has grown steadily over the 
past decade. National data indicate that in 1962, blacks constituted 94 percent of 
Catholic elementary school enrollment, up from 5-1 percent in 1970. Fbf Hispanics, 
enrollment has grown from 5 3 percent to 97 percent over the same period. In large 
urban areas the figures are substantially higher: in I960, the minority enrollment in 
the New York City arcTKUocese was 53.2 percent, and in Chicago it was 46.4 percent. 1 
Many schools have undergone a rapid transition within the last ten years, from all 
white to either racially integrated or all minority. Such rapid social change invariably 
produces some conflicts. How these conflicts play out for Hispanics and blacks in 
Catholic elementary schools is discussed now. 

Hispanics. We visited three schools with large Hispanic enrollment. In general, 
pastors aitispjjrcipals in these schools were making strong efforts to integrate the 
Hispanic families^- almost all of whom are Catholic— into the life of their parishes 
and schools. The pastors told us about special Spanish Masses and Hispanic cultural 
programs they organized for these parishioners. For example, at St Martins the 
pastor prepared himself for ministering to the Hispanics by studying Spanish and by 
participating in several workshops on Latin American culture and issues. He is also 
sponsoring a young Hispanic member of the parish in his studies for the priesthood 

There are some tensions in parishes such as St. Martin's over the increasing 
attention given to the new Hispanic members of the parish. According to the pastor, 
some of the older parishioners of European origin have expressed resentment about 
the time and energy he is devoting to the Hispanics. They formerly dominated the 
parish and still contribute a disproportionate amount to the financial support of both 
the parish and the school. Conflicts of this sort seem likely, given the nature of the 
transition mat is under way. - 



1. Sec Thomas VjtuIJo-Martin, "How Federal Pottetes IMscuuragr ihe Kacial **J Economic Integral*) of Private 
School," tn Edward McGtynn Gaffney (ed), Private S&onis tmd ffw Pubtic Coud, Nucre IXunr. In rntwtsliyof 
Noire Dm*? fress, 1981; abo the ,VCEA 1982 83 Start***! Repoo, op t* 
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BJacks. The situation with blacks is different. Only 44 percent of the blacks enroled 
in Catholkjelementary schools are Catholic 8 In fact, urban Catholic elementary 
schools with over 50 percent non-Catholics are not uncommon. Further, Cihulka et 
cd. have documented the primary reason blacks choose these school is rux religious 
but academic. The problem is particularly delicate in elementary schools because of 
their financing mechanisms. As discussed in more detail in Sections 7 and 8, the vast 
majority of elementary schools are supported by individual parishes, which continue 
to subsidize them at a substantial though declining rate. In some of the parish schools 
we visited, the older, more affluent white parishioners are effectively underwriting 
the costs of educating non-Catholics in their schools. 

It Is here that the question of mission becomes key. Traditionally, elementary 
schools have defined their primary mission as serving the Catholic students in their 
parish, perhaps extending it to Catholic students in nearby parishes that have no 
school of their own. As this pool of students has declined in several of the sample 
schools, the latter have reduced dass size or cut back*on the number of sections per 
grade. This policy effectively excludes some black families who might otherwise have 
supported the schools. The dominant force here is parish finances and priorities. In 
particular, the parish subsidy for the school can be either stabilized or reduced by 
reducing the number of students served This policy also means that parish monies 
are contributed primarily to Catholic students from the parish. 

Other Catholic elementary schools within our sample, however, choose to rede- 
fine their mission in broader, more ecumenical terms. In these parishes, the school is 
viewed as for all those parents and students who will support them. Parishes see this 
as an opportun'ty to extend the work of the parish beyond traditional limits. The 
school provides a particularly appealing vehicle for addressing community and social 
justice concerns: It can also advance more traditional ends, such as encouraging 
non-Catholic students and parents to become more familiar with the beliefs, sacra- 
ments, and traditions of Catholicism. 

The financii^ of elementary schools that enroll significant numbers from outside 
of the parish remains a delicate issue. Many of the sample schools have different 
tuition :es for parishioners and non-parishioners, which gives at least the appear- 
ance if not the reality mat the parish subsidy flows only to parishioners. 3 In other 
cases, the issue is just quietly ignored 



< . 



i. 



2, SeeQbufitaerot.opri? 

3 & Is undcar from out* cxamtoatiofrof elementary school finances whetiter these tuutun deferential* actually 
opcover &c full casts erf educating nonpaishioners Given the ways Jn which parish and school finance have been 
intertwined In the post, determining a fair tuition to no simple master. 



A substantial 
/mj/jorf ion uf the 
student* enrolled in 
Catbtdic secondary 
sc binds previously 
attended public 
elementary $*1hm*Is 
Ibese generally came 
from families that are 



Almost 20 percent of the students in Catholic secondary schools attended public 
elementary schools through the eighth grade. Another 20 percent had some mixture 
of public land Catholic elementary school. 4 Tlte remaining 60 percent attended i 
Catholic school K through 8. 

The average family income for students from public schools was ctmstderably 
higher than for those who had attended Catholic school? K through 8: in 1980 dollars 



4. The group v*th a mixed puhUc and Catholic e lem ent ary schoni hackajound rs not considered further in this 
executive summary. The interested reader Is referred to Section 6 of the Technic*! Rgfxwi fc*r more deuJb 
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it was $28,173 w $24,783. Similar differences exist in terms of parental education. 
Further, students from Catholic elementary schools come from larger families and 
indicate a stronger degree of religious attitudes and practices Almost 60 percent of 
the non-Catholics in secondary schools previously attended public schools K through 

8. 

Students from public elementary schools are more likely to attend higher-tuition 
religious order schools where there is less teacher turnover and more teachers have 
advanced degrees. They also tend to rate the quality of teaching and the overall 
quality of their Catholic secondary schools higher than do students from Catholic 
elementary schools, as would seem appropriate from the preceding discussion. 

Students from Catholic elementary schools do slightly less homework (5,74 vs, 
6.39 hours per week) and watch more television (296 vs. 2.63 hours per night). They 
are more likely to be enrolled in a vocational program (115 percent vs. 2.4 percent), 
and as a result take more business courses and fewer foreign language and madbte- 
matics courses 

These data suggest a general pattern of more affluent students from public elemen- 
tary schools, o*ten non-Catholic, selecting the more prestigious academic Catholic 
secondary schools. These results are coasistent with the interpretation, offered in 
Section 5, that families of higher social class are more likely to select Catholic schooLs 
on academic grounds, whereas those of lower social class are nx>re likely to attend to 
religious coasiderations. 



Students from public elementary schools differ from their Catholic school coua 
terparts in several important ways scxial class, family structure, characteristics of the 
secondary schools attended, and academic activities and programs selected. It is 
important to adjust for these differences before attempting to assess the effects of 
elementary schfx>l experience on outcomes during tho secondary school years. We 
used a statistical procedure known as regression analysis for thi* purpose. 

llie results of these analyse* are presented in Figure 6. 1 for academic achievement 
and Figure 6.2 for coilege orientation, social and affective development The columas 
in these figures represent the average difference between students who attended 
Catholic and public elementary school A positive value indicates that students who 
previously attended Catholic elementary sduxrfs are outscoriug their classmates wfx> 
pr eviouslv attended public elementary schools. A negative value indicates exactly the 
opposite. Results are displayed bodi before and after statistical adjustments. The 
former provides useful descriptive information about the overall differences be- 
tween students from public and Catholic elementary sch«x*ls. The latter provides a 
basis for estimating the effects of attending a Catholic elementary school The results 
are presented in standard deviation units in order to compensate for the different 
scales employed here. In thi> way, it is possible to compare the relative magnitude of 
the effects across the various measures Effects smaller than 10 of a standard 
deviation are generally not statistically significant nor educationally meaningful in 
these data. 

Mcuiemh acbwtxnneftt (Xir analysis indicates that the emphasis on vocabulary- 
drill and various aspects of English grammar observed in the Catholic elementary 
sc1kk)I curriculum has iKMK'ficial effects After statistical adjustment, students from 
Cat holicelemcntan schools significantly outperform their public sch<x>l ct amterpans 
in vixsibulary, reading, writing, as well as in civics, t nfortunatelv. as our field work 
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did not focus on the last area, civics, we have no basis for explaining these results. 

By contrast, there are no significant differences between students from Catholic 
and public elementary schools in the area of mathematics. Our observations about 
curriculum limitations may account for these findings. Even more important, the 
students from Catholic elementary schools performed significantly less well in 
science. This result provides further support for the finding reported in Section 5 that 
Catholic school offerings are not particularly strong in this area. Science curricula 
require specialized staff and resources such as laboratories and instructional aids. As 
mentioned previously, small school size combines with limited financial resources to 
take a toll in this area. 

College orientation. Primarily by virtue of their higher social class, students from 
public elementary schools have a stronger college orientation than students from 
Catholic elementary schools. However, adjusting for background and school differ- 
ences between the two groups causes this pattern to break down. Students from 
public elementary schools remain more likely to plan to attend college, but Catholic 
elementary school students have a slightly higher assessment of their ability to 
complete college. The latter, however, is not statistically significant. 



ftfocis o f Attending a Catholic Elementary School on Academic Achievement (assessed 

•ji-f-fia sophomore and .senior years in high school) 
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science, the initial 
differences in 
educational aspirations 
and stuial and affective 
development are all 
attenuated, with few 
statistically significant 
difference* remaining. 



Affective outcomes development. The observed differences in locus of control 
between students from public and Catholic elementary schools are insignificant both 
before and after adjustment While students from public schools have a significantly 
higher self-concept, after statistical adjustment this too attenuates to non-significance. 

Social outcomes development. In general, before statistical adjustment, students 
from Catholic elementary schools are more likely to be community and family 
oriented, and to express traditional views of die role erf women. After statistical 
adjustment, however, students from public schools are slightly more likely to be 
community and family oriented Further the difference between the groups in their 
view erf the role erf women also become* insignificant 

In sum, after adjusting for the differences in family background and secondary 
school factors, we find significant differences in school academic achievement 
between students who attended Catholic and public elementary schools. We con- 
elude that Catholic elementary schools are particularly effective in the areas of 
language arts and civics, and particularly ineffective in science. There are no apparent 
effects erf Catholic elementary schools in other areas* The adjusted differences in 
college orientation ami affective and social development are small and generally 
insignificant, ami follow no consistent pattern. 



FIGURE 6 2 The Effecrs of Attending a Catholic Elementary School on Cortege Orientation, Affective and 
Social Development (assessed during senior year in h*gh school) 
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J he first round of field work showed dearly that there were serious problems in the 
. area of Catholic school finance. Although the positive academic achievements of 

* Catholic schools and their stabilized enrollments have received considerable public 

recognition, much less attertticK> is focused on scto 

issues, which are taken up in the next section, finance constitutes one of the most 
pressing problems feeing Catholic schools. If the schools are to survive in their 
present form and maintain their capacity, they must appropriately address these 
issues. ' 
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Religious order subsidies. Historically, religious orders have heavily subsidized 
Catholic schools by contributing services at salaries much less than .market value. 
Over the past 15 years, this subsidy declined nationally at a rate of about $ 1 1 million 
per year. In 1967, the subsidy onset 31 percent of Catholic school operating costs. By 
1982, it declined to 9 percent, and it seems likely that this subsidy will virtually 



disappear by 1995- 
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The main cause of diminishing subsidies is the declining numbers of religious 
personnel serving in Catholic schools. In 1967, 58 percent of the teachers in Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools were drawn from religious orders. By 1982, this 
figure had dropped to 24 percent (see Figure 7.1.). If this rate of decline continues, 
we can expect less than 10 percent religious faculty in Catholic schools by 1990 and 

-,,,,<;,'/«•.»</ less* than 2 percent in 1995* • 

m ,, • In fact, our review of social and demographic data from women s and mens 

, religious orders in the United States supports these projections* Surveys of sisters in 

„ 1966 and 1980 indicate that the number of new entrants to religious life also has 

. .. ,»,. >, i . * declined substantially over this period. New vocations in 1980 were only 11 percent 

.-.it v of the 1967 figures. Perhaps most .significant, an increasingly larger proportion of 
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religious community members are either retired or infirm. The median age of 
religious personnel rose from 5*4 years in 1976 to 56.8 years in 1981 

Further, the number of ministerial options for active religious personnel has 
increased significantly in the past W years. They include serial work, peace and 
justice education, parish work, prison ministry, and work with migrant families. 
Financial pressures create incentives for some religious congregations to shift their 
ministerial activity away from education to better-paying work. Sisters in hospitals, 
for example, are paid wages that are double or triple those typically paid teachers. 
Some sisters report they fed obligated to seek better-paying fobs so they might 
provide more money for the retirement and health care i>eeds of their communities. 

Almost half of the religious congregations realise their retirement financing will 
reach crisis proportions by 1991* Female communities see the problem as more 
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pressing largely because of the increasing ratio of retired and infirm to active 
members. The income-producing base is shrinking at the same time as retirement 
costs are escalating. This information is important because the fiscal health and 
stability of the religious congregations that sponsor, administer, and staff Catholic 
schools is closely related to die fiscal health of the schools. 

We conclude that schools can no longer look to their sponsoring religious orders 
for financial solutions, since many of thes^ have similar financial problems. The fiscal 
position for most religious orders is heading toward a shortfall We see two separate 
but related fiscal time bombs ticking away — one within the Catholic schools and the 
second within many religious congregations that have traditionally staffed and sup- 
ported these schools. 

Deferred maintenance. Standard accounting handbooks suggest that at least two 
percent of the total replacement costs of buildings and equipment be set aside each 
y? for major building maintenance. These funds for renewals and replacement are 
analogous to building depredation allowances. A figure of two percent per year is 
equivalent to estimating a fifty-year lifetime for a facility. 

Many Catholic schools, however, have either grossly underfunded deferred main- 
tenance accounts or have none at alL Further, it appears trial this has 
for some tinie.FcH-lnner^ity school 

cost of maintaining physical facilities pose a serious threat to the schools' ability to 
survive. Constructed in an era when energy W labor were lessee^ and vandasm 
less frequent, such schools are funded inadequately to meet current physical plant 
needs. \ 

Our sample schools varied widely in the amounts designated for plant repair and, 
renewal. One school spent $76 per student on building maintenance and set aside 
SI. 70 per student far the replacements and renewals fund. At the opposite end of the 
spectrum, another school spent $199 per student on building maintenance in addi- 
tion to setting aside $121 per student for the plant fund Unfortunately, most of the 
schools were more like the former than the latter. 

Although national data on major maintenance funds for Catholic schools are 
fragmentary, existing information indicates that the monies available here are quite 
small relative to the replacement costs of school facilities. In addition, since many of 
the current physical plants of Catholic schools were erected in the 1950s or earlier, 
major maintenance work and renovations seem likely. We approximate the current 
replacement value of the 9S00 Catholic schools in America at about $20 billion. 
Calculating deferred maintenance at two percent per year results in a total of $400 
million, which is far in excess of the estimated $34 million currently available. 
Further, we suspect this two percent figure may be somewhat conservative, since 
i:, any Catholic school buildings have not been maintained adequately for some time. 

Faculty salaries. Faculty salaries varied widely across the schools in our sample. 
The largest discrepancies occurred as teachers neared and reached the top steps of 
the scales. The variation at this level approached 100 percent, as seen in the 
maximum $12,700 at St. Frances' High School compared with $24,600 at St. Cor- 
nelius' High School. 

Catholic school salaries have always been considerably lower than those in public 
schools. 4 Elementary school salaries have averaged about 60 percent of those in the 
public sector. At the secondary level, the figure Is about 75 percent. 



4 Thoe data were taken fn*n ihe wurres listed in note I ami fnm W Vance Grant and Leo Vxicn. IHRest of 
Education* Sktttsha, 19ft 1. Washington. IfC National Center fur Educational Statistic, WK2 
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All of the sample schools acknowledged that they felt considerable pressure to 
increase faculty salaries faster than at inflation. Several schools set as a goal teacher 
salary schedules based at 85 to 90 percent of local public school scales. Only one of 
the sample school however, was within this range. 

If Catholic schools' salaries in 1980-81 had been set at 90 percent of parity, the 
additional system cost for the 71 ,800 lay elementary school teachers would have been 
$459 million. For the 54,500 lay secondary teachers, another $134 million would have 
been required Because of annual salary increases and the continually increasing 
number of lay faculty members, the system totals in 1983-84 would be substantially 
higher. To reach 90 percent of parity today would require about $575 million at the 
elementary level and $170 million at the secondary level. It is dear that addressing 
the salary needs of lay faculty will place substantial financial demands on Catholic 
schools. 

Current reforms in the public sector. The spate of commission reports and reform 
proposals for' secondary education have serious financial implications for public 
schools. TJJf is particularly true in the areas of higher salaries and career ladders in 
the teaching profession, lengthening of the school year, and greater use of educa- 
tional technology such as microcomputers and interactive videodiscs. It Is estimated 
an additional $20 to $30 billion would be needed annually to implement some 
modest set of changes in public schools.' Several states have enacted already school 
improvement plans and substantially increased state aid to public education as a 
means for realizing these plans.- Many others are likely to follow. The actions taken to 
chte suggest that the estimate offered above is quite reasonable. 
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For Catholic schools to retain dedicated faculty, keep salaries from tailing even 
further behind those of public schools, and maintain academically attractive pro- 
grams will require additional financial resources. A level of effort comparable to the 
public sector estimate mentioned above might require an additional $2 billion 
annually for Catholic schools. Even a figure at half this level, however, seems 
improbable given the current mechanisms for financing Catholic schools. Figure 7.2 
summarizes our estimates of the additional revenues that will be needed. 



< atf#ifh .m hool.\ tun «» The revenue sources for elementary and secondary schools vary considerably. The 
h*-i a me wotv " vast majority of elementary schools are operated by parishes, and historically, have 

been heavily subsidized through parish contributions. In addition, parish schools 
iht- fu*\t n , , v/n Jhx-st received a subsidy in the form of reduced salaries from the religious order mat 

staffed the school. As indicated above, however, religious order subsidies have been 
iriitn <a,<H * s<>\. reasons declining for some time. Even if an elementary school has a significant number of 
(,n.Vn. mm }niH*f*t-s religious personnel, it may no longer receive any financial subsidy from their 
if t-vi.tr* a h ntf* presence. <*. 

Thus, the major factor influencing the financial health of elementary schools is the 
tltut t.41 til tlx til tht • financial health of the sponsoring parish. Since many parishes, particularly those in 

ureas of itnnuM tttiul urban areas, are pressed financially, they are unable to maintain previous support 
rtUs(:ft< and levels. As a result, over the past 15 years, parish subsidies declined nationally, and 

lift rhtfthtf i t. Uu tuition rose in order to compensate for these losses. 

f),'H;'lltti^" 'ij ttur\ At the secondary level, only 22 percent of the schools are operated by parishes and 
? au-ti h.-tr trtmuns are thus eligible for a direct parish subsidy. The vast majority of the schools are 
•staaii f hi*s. it \,wm.s sponsored either by a religious order, 36 percent, or a diocese, 42 percent. While in 

the past these schools might have received a significant subsidy from their sponsors, 
this is much less prevalent today. (For more details on the structure of Catholic 
t/j.M- school governance see Sectioji 8,) 

Diocesan resources, and consequently their subsidies to schools, show trends 
titr ututr;»tt*n: ><rt<i similar to those for the religious orders. Within the past decade, dioceses have found 
thttj mtti't-t u :t* their costs increasing rapidly in the face of relatively constant revenues. While 
mi h, «-.: xtutw schools constitute an important diocesan activity, there is increasing competition for 
-;<•<//, scarce resources from other activities such as Catholic charities, adult education, 

university campus ministry, and research and planning. Dioceses that have supported 
schools in the past are no longer able to do so. In the past decade, dioceses have 
therefore generally divested themselves of fiscal responsibility for operating ex- 
penses at Catholic schools. Although in some dioceses a few inner-city schools smT 
receive a subsidy, most schools do not. 

Development and annual fund raising is another revenue source for Catholic 
schools. While some secondary schools, particularly those sponsored by religious 
communities, have had active development programs for several years, this is a new 
enterprise for most secondary schools and virtually all elementary schools. Catholic 
school finance specialists have argued that Catholic schools should generate, through 
development activities, between 10 and 20 percent of their annual revenues • Na- 
tional data show that development and fund-raising activities have increased some- 
what. In 1969, these activities produced 5 7 percent of all elementary school revenues 



6 Michael O'NeiU. "A Prafrmatic Approach to the Teaching Ministry." Momentum, October, I9"" 7 , Mil. 43-49. and 
Richard J- Bute, "Financing Strategies for the 1980s." Catholic Sdktol Maw*emew \tuskwr. Mar, 19"N I. 1-4 
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and 53 percent at the secondary level. These figures rose to 7.2 and 6.6 percent 
respectively by 1980. Although a few Jatholtc schools currently realize development 
income in excess of 10 percent of their total revenue and others can see this as a 
realistic goal, most are unlikely to attain this level in the near future. 

To compensate for diminishing subsidies and the relatively slow growth in de- *" 
velopment and fund raising, Catholic schools have looked to tuition to generate the 
necessary operating revenues. As a result, tuitions have increased fester than at 
inflation. From 1967 to 1981, elementary school tuitions increased nationally 516 
percent and secondary tuitions by 378 percent In comparison, the consumer price 
index rose 272 percent in the same period. 

Further, Catholic schools have become increasingly tuition-dependent Figure 7.3 
provwies trend data on the percentage of the per-pupil cost ofeet by tuition. This too 
has been risirjgrEfcmentary school tuitions increased from 27 to 40 percent of the 
total At thcSecondary level, tuition offset 60 percent of pupil expenditures in 1968. 
This figure rose to 82 percent in 1981. 
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In sum, Catholic schools currently face a very reduced set of options for raising the 
revenues needed to respond to the fiscal pressures outlined in the previous section. 
Unless a major new source is found, it seems likely that schools will become 
even more tuition-dependent, and that increases here will be rapid To meet is 
current fiscal needs exclusively through increases in tuition would require the typical 
elementary school to double its charge immediately. 7 We wonder how many institu- 
tions would survive such a measure. And for those that did, the clientele served 
would surely change. 



7. The una! cos* «rf these tmpojvements spread over the students attending CathtiJfc- schools would amount to $670 
per student, whkh. is sltghdy N«her than die $t>M per^xipt] ousts in elementary schools for 
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While the national financial data on Catholic schools are sobering, .inferences 
about individual schools should be drawn with great care. Catholic schools are quite 
diverse. Each school is administered individually. As a group, they are more like a 
loose federation of private schools than a highly centralized system. As a result, these 
financial pressures are likely to be felt unevenly across schools. We sketch below how 
these forces affect threeJcases we believe capture much of the diversity among 
Catholic schools. * 

Established religious order schools. Many of the most fiscally solvent Catholic 
schools are staffed and governed by religious orders. St Edward's in Louisville is an 
example of this type. Founded in the mid-nineteenth century by a religious congrega- 
tion of brothers, St. Edward's enjoys a strong reputation for academic excellence and 
civic leadership. Located for many years in downtown Louisville, the school moved to 
a more spacious campus near the edge of the city twenty years ago. Its student body is 
almost exclusively white and Catholic. The median family income in 1962 was 
135,000. Although the school does feature a remedial "school within a school" for 
approximately 60 students per grade each year, its curriculum is almost entirely 
college-preparatory, with a wide selection of courses including 12 advanced place- 
ment offerings and 19 advanced college credit courses. 

For over a decade, the school has operated at capacity enrollment Applications for 
admission exceed the openings. The school's tuition of $1450 is the highest in 
Louisville and above the national median. Classes are large, sometimes averaging 
ov^r 35 students per section. The relatively high tuition and the large class sizes make 
it possible for the school to peg its salary schedule at 100 percent parity with the local 
public schools. As result, the school is able to attract and maintain a dedicated and 
well qualified faculty. Faculty turnover has been low, averaging less than five percent 
per year over the last five years. 

St. Edward's benefits horn strong financial guidance provided by its Board of 
Directors. It currently maintains over $300,000 in a fund for renewals and replace- 
ment. Recently, the school initiated a four-phase $8 million capital campaign to add 
specialized classrooms, computer hardware and software, a performing arts center, 
and to provide some endowment for scholarships and faculty salaries. The Board has 
played a key role in this development campaign. 

Given the general fiscal health of the school, there is no evident need tor rapid 
increases in tuition. While tuition is high by Louisville standards, so Is the median 
family income. Thus the school's ability. to raise additional funds through tuition has 
not been exhausted, and constitutes a future source of revenue. Schools such as St. 
Edward's are well positioned to survive the financial strains of the decade ahead 
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Diocesan suburban schools. St. Richard's, established by the Archdiocese of Bos- 
ton in 1959, was initially staffed by a single religious congregation of sisters. It now 
includes sisters and brothers bom several religious orders. Although the school's 
enn>UWnt fluctuated wio^ly in the p>ast 15 years, ltiscurrenth/at900,capadryfbrthe 
school. Hie curriculum is coUege^reparatc^ with strong academic programs in the 
core disciplines. Parents and students laud the family spirit of the school and the 
individual attention that characterizes the faculty's interactions with students. 

There are some deficiencies, however. St Richard's has no music program. 
Likewise, there are no computer facilities, despite the school's location near a major 
high-tech area. Teacher salaries are relatively low, particularly for a suburban school, 
.and necessary plant renovations are constrained by limited resources. 

Higjb School and Beyond data indicate that tuition in suburban schools such as St. 
Richard's constitutes about 8.2 percent of families' discretionary income. In urban 
schools, me comparable figure is 9-7 percent 8 This suggests schools that drar/ their 
students from suburban areas have the potential of raising their tuition by as much as 
20 to 25 percent This may be particularly true, if tuition increases were combined 
with a financial aid program and discounts for families enrolling more than one child 
Such a school could realize, then, some increased revenues without limiting the 
social-class range of its student body. 

On balance, while these additional tuition revenues would be helpful, it is unlikely 
St. Richard's will be able to solve all or even most of its resource needs in this manner. 
The guidance and strong financial assistance of a committed Board of Directors also 
seems essential. Although St Richard's has an advisory board, all legal, policy, and 
major financial decisions are made by the diocese. There is no tradition of strong 
local board involvement at the school. 

Unfortunately, there is no simple solution. To move a school like St. Richard's to a 
position such as St Edward's takes much time and effort. There is a broad base of 
potential support that could be tapped for this school. The community is relatively 
affluent, and some of the school's earlier graduates have become quite successful. 
Unless St. Richard's reaches out to these groups, however, it is unlikely that the school 
can adequately address its resource needs. 

Inner-city schools. A look at St Peter's High School in San Antonio is^particularry 
revealing. As famines have moved from the dry to suburban neighborhoods, they 
have been replaced by black and Hispanic poor. In the past decade, white enrollment 
at St. Peter's has declined from 60 to 37 percent, whereas blacks have increased from 
10 to 26 percent and Hlspanics from 30 to 37 percent The school now feces its 
mission with severely constrained revenues. The median family income at fit Peter's, 
often based on two working adults, is slightly less than 120,000. The rapid demo- 
graphic and financial changes that have taken place make this school particularly 
vulnerable to closing. 

St. Peter's needs additional resources for upgrading its salary scale so a> to attract 
and keep more qualified teachers. Renovation of the physical plant is a priority: 
roofing, window frames, and interior refinishing work have been deferred for 
several years and require immediate attention. The replacement of a wooden annex 
housing four classrooms is likewise an urgent need. Further, St. Peter's wants to 
expand its curriculum to include business, computer, and vocational courses that 
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H We define family discretionary income as the wai family income less the income allowance under federal 
poverty standards Since the turner i* hased on family sine, me calculation of discretionary income is effectively 
adjusted lor family mzc 
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require significant capital outlays for equipment In short, the school needs large 
increases in revenues to meet its basic operational needs. 
; The school faces other critical proWems. In 1^, St Peter's lost the community of 
sisters that administered and staffed the school. The damage extended beyond the 
contributed services of the sisters. With their departure, the school also lost the vast 
majority of its experienced teachers. As the number of religious staff dwindled 
toward zero, faculty turnover escalated to about 30 percent a year. The school was 
thrown into an identity crisis of sorts. As the school board president remarked: "In 
the minds of the people who support us, religious faculty are what makes a school 
CadioUc." It all happened very quickly; the reftgious' order made little effort to 
facilitate a smooth and orderly transition. 

In general, the fiscal picture for many inner-city schools such as St.' Peter's seems 
ominous. The schools have high marginal costs relative to suburban and rural 
schools. These costs contributed significantly to the substantial higher rate of school 
closings in urban areas in the late 1960s and early 1970s 9 Even though the demand 
for such schools is currently strong, they face a situation in which tuition increases 
cannot generate anywhere near the additional resourcesneeded. Inner-city Catholic 
schools have greater financial needs than their suburban counterparts such -as St 
Richard's, but the families they serve have considerably smaller incomes. Although 
many fcrmer students have become financially successful, few of them identify with 
the school and its new mission. 

Our analyses support the conclusion, already noted by others, 1 * that many inner- 
city schools serving large numbers of minority children are likely to close. Unlike the 
established religious order schools and suburban diocesan schools, which appear to 
have some promising options, inner-city schools seem highly constrained. Rapid 
increases in tuition are not feasible. The local parishes are also at the edge of fiscal 
insolvency and are unable to help. The religious orders and dioceses that subsidized 
these schools heavily in the past are unable to continue this practice. The situation at 
schools such as Sr. Peter's is cause for alarm. 

In conclusion, there are formidable financial pressures that will face Catholic 
schools in the next few years. These pressures will not affect all schools uniformly. 
With the decline of religious order, diocesan, and parish subsidies, development and 
fund raising programs along with tuition increases appear as the only ways to raise 
revenues. Whereas established religious order and suburban diocesan schools cat) 
use these avenues to obtain additional resourcesjnner-city schools serving predom- 
inantly minority populations are not so fortunate. The economics of increasing 
expenditures and diminishing opportunities for increasing revenues leave these 
schools in a rapidly tightening vise. 



9 Thomas Vttullo-Mantn, feflfante inner (Jt) Scftnufe 7*e fttfurr. Washington. IX I'nttrd Stale* Catholic 
GjnfcfWK*", 19*9 Chapters 1 and 2 

Id Jiime O&u&a, TtmutKy O'Brien, and Donald /fw. Inner £*»• Prittae Semetmn' Hcbr/ota A StuUw Mil 
waukce Marquette 1'nm.Tstn Press, 1982, pp 201 208 
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hree facts complicate any discussion of the governance of Catholic schools. First, 
there are three different categories of Catholic schoojs: diocesan, parish, and reli- 
gious order (sometimes referred to as private). The governance differences among 
the three types of schools are most distinct in the fiscal and legal areas. In diocesan 
schools-these responsibilities reside with the diocese and ultimately the bishop. In 
parish schools they are ultimately vested in the pastor as "the chief executive officer" 
of the parish. In private schools, they may either fell to the religious order that 
sponsors the school, or, as is increasingly more common, they may be vested in a 
board of directors who are appointed by the religious ofde-. , * 
Second, there are overlapping and occasionally conflicting Jurisdictions. Under 
Canoa Law, the universal rules that govern the organization of the institutional 
Church, the bishop maintains authority over Catholic schools within his diocese. 
While this authority applies most forcefully in the area of Catholic teachings, the 
bishops influence can extend substantially beyond this domain. The canonical « 
situation of the various religious orders adds another complication to the governance 
picture. Some of these, known as diocesan congregations, fall under the direct 
supervision of the bishop, while some religious orders, such, as the Jesuits, dp not. 
Further, within the past 15 years, several constitutional elements such as diocesan 
pastoral councils, parish councils, and local school boards have been grafted onto the 
system. In addition, during this same period, diocesan boards of education became 
more involved in setting policies affecting Catholic schools. 

Third, die interpretation and implementation of the governance system vary 
substantially across dioceses. Some bishops might choose jo exert a great deal of 
control over the schools. In the dioceses we visited, however, most of this authority us 
delegated to other individuals, such as the superintendent ol" schools, and to advisory 
groups, such as the diocesan board of education. 

Diocesan schools like St. Richard's are governed by a diocesan board. These 
boards consist of both religious and lay members who are appointed by the bishop 
The board is charged' with recommending policies to the bishop for ul diocesan 
schools in a variety of areas— e.g., faculty salaries, benefits, school calendars, tenure 
policies, and discipline codes. The appointment of principals hi diocesan schools is 
also under the authority of the diocesan board. 

In addition, a school might have its own board A! St. Richard's, for example, there 
is a principal's advisory board It meets regularly with the principal to discuss the 
school budget and academic programs, and to provide support for school fond 
raising projects, While the diocese maintains fiscal and legal control of St Richard's, it 
does not subsidize the school. As long as the school manages to balance its budget, 
decisions about routine financial matters "est with the principal and his advisor, 
board Should the fiscal situation become unstable, the diocese would be liable and 
could conceivably move to close the school. 
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(n private Catholic high schools like St.. Madeline's and St. Edward's, the key 
governing body is the school's board of directors. These boards are typically com- 
posed of religious and by members and have powers similar to those of the boards of 
member schools of the National Association of Independent Schools (NAIS). They 
have, for example, authority to select the principal, set tuitions, fix faculty salaries, 
establish other financial policies, and oversee the academic, religious, and other 
programs of the school. Moss diocesan policies, such as faculty salary schedules, 
would not apply at a private school such as St Edward's. The contact between the 
school and the diocese would generally be cordial but. limited 

Finally, as we indicated in the section on elementary schools, most governance 
matters in parish schools are resolved in the interactions among the pastor, the 
principal, the parish council, and the school board, if one exists. An organizational 
chart here can be somewhat misleading, as much of the decision making is quite 
* informal, with a great deal of deference being given to the pastor's opinion. Like 
diocesan schools, however, parish schools must operate within the policies formu- 
lated by the diocesan board 

Figures 8.1, 82, and 8.3 provide simplified organizational charts for the gov- 
ernance of parish, diocesan, and private schools,, respectively. They are intended to 
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1 < k ' ' highlight the basic organizational elements that would appear in virtually any dio- 
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cese. They do not, however, reflect the full detail of the organization of any -particular 
' » ' I n' diocese. • • 



The principal occupies 
the central 

administrative ride in 
Catholic schatds. litis 
position requires 
expertise in many 
diverse areas: * 
persitunel, finances, 
cttramuniiy relations, 
curriculum and 
supervision, and 
"Catholic leadership. Ihe 
lean administrative 
staffs In most Catholic 
schtntls provide little 
support for the 
principal. As a result, 
this rttkr can he quite 
demanding. 



Individual Catholic schools, regardless of their legal structure, are quite autono- 
mous. The principal thus acts as chief administrative officer for the school. Although 
limited to a angle instkutkm.-the responsibilities involved are equivalent in range 
, and nature to those of a public school principal and superintendent combined The 
Catholic school principal bears responsibility for financial management, develop- 
ment, fund raising, public and alumni relations v faculty selection and supervision, 
student recruitment, and in many cases, discipline and instructional leadership The 
principal must also maintain amicable relationships with the diocese, the neighbor- 
ing parishes, the religious order, and the local community. 

The daily routine of Catholic school principals makes many demands on their skills' 
and energies. This can be seen most clearly in a brief portrayal of a typical day in the 
life of Father Kevin Oleary, the principal, at St. Cornelius High School in Cleveland 

Father Oleary has responsibility for over 900 students and 60 faculty spread over 
three campuses about three miles apart. Oleary normally arrives in his office at 8 
AM. after offering Mass at a nearby convent His first task of the school day might be to 
talk with several parents about some discipline problem that involves their child— 
anything from alcohol consumption on school property to classroom inisbehavior or 
truancy. 

A substantial part of the remainder of the morning might be spent in a series of 
short conferences about a variety of administrative matters. These span concerns 
from course scheduling and collecting . delinquent tuition to problems with the 
maintenance of school buses. 

For part of the day, Ft. Oleary walks the hallways and spends time in the cafeteria 
greeting students as thev pass, occasionally stopping to engage in informal conversa- 
tion. He might ask a sUKiem about her p^ 

had some difficulty, stop a member of the basketball team to engage In friendly 
banter about last night's game, or take a .student aside to inquire about "how things 
are at home." This is. also a time for informal conversations with teachers about how 
their classes are progressing. He rnigm .visit a class for ten or fifteen m^ 
his observation routine. These daily wafts give him a fed for what Is happening 
within the classes and, more generally, around the school. 

Much of the .afternoon Is taken up with a variety of desk work that includes 
returning telephone calls, resrxwding to written inquiries, and perhaps spending a 
few rnoments kxting notes on an idea for his monthly newsletter to parents. Late in 
the afternoon, he ought have scheduled a meeting or two: more conferences with 
parents, possibly a meeting with department members working on curriculum 
revisfons, or perhaps a discussion wim theyschod's rieigribors who have cranplained 
about students playing their radios too loudly and cutting through the neighbors' 
yards on their way to school He might conclude his afternoon with a vis* to the 
athletic fields and the gym, observing the students practice, talking to coaches, and 
watching an athletic contest if one Is scheduled that day. 

On most days, Fr. Olearys schedule extends wen Into the evening. The agenda 
mkjhtbeadinrte*'n>eetif$ 
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matter with the superintendent. On many nights, fund-raising activity is the main 
concern. On other occasions, it is pastoral work — eg., a visit to a funeral home or 
hospital to comfort families associated with the school community. 

In talking about their roles, principals conveyed many images: community bulkier, 
Instructional leader, financial and personnel manager, recruiter, reconciler, pro- 
moter, enforcer.jand general morale builder. Most of the principals indicated that 
their primary concerns were the academic andrellgious programs of their schools, 
they particularly stressed the importance of selecting . personnel who are both 
academically well qualified and whose personal values are consistent with those of 
the school. As one of the principals stated - 

, i look for people who have a strong academic background, are interested in 
working with teenagers; and are supportive of the philosophy of the school. I abo 
bok for teachers who are willing to get involved with students In coaching and . 
other after-school activities. 



Ah^ough 



most of the principals in the sample schools had an assistant, the 
administratrvestriKSUtes^ In part mis is due to the relatively 

smaUsl%c/nx>stCathol^ secondary schools. It Is also due to a conscious dcxiskm to 
control costs. As a result, principals perform many tasks that v*>uJd 
larger organizations — chairing committees, recruiting students, and directing par- 
ents' dubs, in addition to administration. Two of the principals in the schools we 
visited even managed to*teach a klass* section. 

This was one area where school size worked in the principal's favor. In larger 
schools, the principal was likely to have several assistants. The most stressed princi- 
pals were those In the smallest schools who had to perform essentially' the same 
number of functions as their counterparts in larger schools but with much less help. 



Historically, religious 
orders bate provided 
support serticesfor the 
schtxtls in which their 
members taught. These 
service* bare 
contracted in the past 
twenty years a result 
ftf the gradual « 
retrenchment of the • 
religious orders. In an 
attempt hi /ill ibis 
gnming bretteb," 
diocesan offices' of 
education hare 
expanded their role, 
/he resources here are 
also- limited, and these 
offices are hard put to 
meet lite full range, of 
services schocds need. 



Since the 196us, the responsibilities of diocesan superintendents and diocesan 
central offices have changed considerably. After the school-building boom of the 
1960s, dioceses faced huge capital debts, mounting operational del^^ 
Increasingly reluctant to build jnore schools. These financial pressures led cUoceses 
to move In the direction of ceding financial responsiHIity to a 
As sotra of these cfosed and the system conra 

of education shifted to providing support services that religious orders had previ- 
ously supplied. 

Both elementary and secondary principals expressed the 'need for centralized 
servkes such as teader^up trainii^ 

advice, assistance on curriculum matters, and increased opportunities for communi- 
cation between elementary and secondary schools. The diocesan central offices, 
however, generally have small staffs and limited resources, which constrain their 
ability to provide the number and range of services requested In one diocese with 
over 40,000 students, curriculum and staff development was handled by a single 
pro fe ssion al 

For many parish and diocesan schools, the diocesan office of education is the 
major source of prrjfesskmal support services ta 

programming, and evahiatiorL M religious orders continue to reduce their services 
.to schools, the need for diocesra 

in the sites we visited, however, are noj expanding in response tp-these needs. 
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the diocese in the 

jtt$t<ertu$Hce of Catholic 

scht^ds seems likely to 

grim* in the %*e**rs ^ 4 

ahead. 
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Ketigiaus hrders 
continue ttmproi id* the 
rust majority of school 
pri nclpat ships Iheir 
pwsence in these 
ftiisUitms cie*srfy 
identifies to the general 
public the* Catholic - 
character C*/" tin 9 xci&ots 
and kt*ef*s' 

administrative costs at 
a minimum. Although 
ibis mechanism has* 
heen *305»cfl*> in the 
past, it could disable 
tite system in future' 
years, particularly if 
retigious orders fail to 
prepare lay 
administrators and 
hoards fir* assume 
leadership in Catholic 
M-hoots* 



Some religious orders see their mission 3$ one of providing leadership through 
such Joey roles as principal, department head, and school board members. Many have 
made uVtteciskm to keep their own religious personnel in the top administrative 
and board positions. This holds down adrnirustmrve operaing costs since religk^ 
staff generally return part of their salary to the school m trie fixm of conoibiited 
services. Controlling cosfs allows tuition rates to be kept to a minimal lewol, which in 
turn allows schools to serve a broad social class of students. 

The presence of religious staff in key administrative positions also serves to 
reassure parents and alumni that the school is Catholic. We heard several comments, 
from staff and particularly from pare*** that highlighted this ims^e* problem: to those 
outside the schools, what is a Cathr . :hool without religious staff? 

Trte view of some retigkms orders J ^ school govef^umce^rwwever, emphasizes 
short-range thinking at the possible eaq^ense of k^|g-term solutions, m 
assign leader sh i p positiomro their own person^ 

ing the essential task of preparing lay administrators and lyture Catholic school 
leaders. To continue these practices could be disastrous. * 

Similarly, we viewtfie development of ac^^ 
thekmg-termheaimofCatho^ 

tarn mterions, such as long-range planning and development efforts, and can gener- 
ally provide a broad base of future support for the schools. Some schools haVe 
alre^movedmthisdirecjiro 

struggling with die transition process. Unfominateh/, some remain unaware of the 
issues we are raising. • 

Two of our sample schools iliustrate the kind of problem 'that can result from 
adterence to .this short-term strategy. Despite the existence of a lay board at Sl 
fleter's, all long-range planning and instfriaionalsnanagernent had been directed by 
the religious order. Their dtparture in 19fi& created a vacuum. Trie lack of experi- 
enced lay administrators and bOT 

wlien we visited m the fall of 198? and the spring df 19^ St Peters fi^decbnlqg 
eruollmem and flrandal problems wit^^ 
was a troubled school feeing an uncertain future. 

At St. Frances', the situation appears stable. Just beneath the surface, however, are 
some very disturbing concerns. The school rehes heavily on the expertise and 
resources of to sponsoring order. The order, though, has its own financial and 
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• personnel concerns. Serious questions are being nfised about its ability to sustain the 
school In our view, this school needs to look to its alumnae, parents, .and other 
interested persons irt the community for expertise, leadership, and support. Unfbr" 
tunatefy, Utile groundwork for this has been bid. 

On balance, tellgiofes orders that sponsor Catholic elementary and secondary 
sche<>ls face the same ditemraat^ 

have facetfin the past How can they preserve tradition and commitment to Catholic 
values while dealing realistically with changing 

maiiydenominatioitalco!^ religious 
purposes to become secular irtstitutions? There is always a risk in moving forward 
Yet to stand still m this case means virtually certain demise. - 



Respect for and 
deference to members 
of religious orders hace 
done much to shape the 
gttt-ername of CalbtMc 
scitools. In the Uist if , 
years, tuwerer, the 
more general 
cttnceptions about the 
Church ityttl the nature 
of religious experience 
in uhicb this attitutte is 
embedded bate 
undergone 
considerable clmnge. 
Ibis sb'yt, i-ombinett 
with the declining 
numbers of religious 
sUiffund Increasingly 
scarce restturces, 
suggests tbat a new 
organizational model 
If needed for Catholic 
sthttotp. The concept of 
colleagueshift) which 
recognizes that 
personnel jure tbe 
gretttvst resi$urce of 
Cathtdlc m binds, ((fiers 
•an attractive 
alternative. 



. As mentioned in Section 4, some aspects of teachers' involvement in Catholic 
schools appear troubling. While teachers report that they have cons. Jerable author- 
ity in matters of curriculum and classroom management, they daim little knowieckjte 
of and influence over the schools' fiscal arrairs.WThese responses are consistent with 
other data we collected. TheV indicate that most Catholic school teachers believe ■ 
both that they are underpaid ara 

situation appears particularly ffroblematk: for lay fjersom who a 

rriatety 75 percent of the teachers in Catholic schools but hold only about 27 percent 

of die r^ndpalships.^ 

These survey data "results are perplexing to us. Although they suggest sharp 
organizational conflicts, we did not encounter such conflicts.in our field research. 
Ourc&servationsandUTtervie^ in pan to the character of the 

work in these sehoc4s.%lany lay teachers spoke with great affection about their 
feeUngsof Wiism^withrel^ 

have admired afc their own teachers several years earlier.«They spoke of the religious 
staff as "good people," "dedicated to education," and "committed to the personal 
development *f each student" And they respect the religious staff. As one teacher 
said: 'The pcofessional pride and teaching tradition of the sisters at this school are 
irKTedible. I feel like I can breathe it in the classrooms and hallways." Such positive 
percerjtions about one's feUow teachers 
impact of material inadequacies. 8 

These comments from the lay faculty suggest' that religious members are held in 
some rpverence and thus •are accorded deference because of the depth of their 
commitment to teaching ami to students' learning. This deference, however, is also 
grounded in fractional Catholic teachings, in which many lay faculty were incul- ' 
cated They errpnasize a conception of the Church as interpreter of a received truth 
ami a view of religious' experience that focusses on the vertical dimension — a 
personal relationship with a Supreme Being. In discussing elementary school gov- 
ernance we noted a pattern of deference towards the pastor. This, might be 
broadened at the secondary level to encompass religious staff more generally. 



1 A N4Mimat.PortntU cfOaboik Snondtvy Scboots, Pnttmttwy Repon, Ptxtsr 1, op cH, p 2 

2 A very readable Joan af thto aqpunem can be found in Thomas fteters and Ruben Watt-man. in Secxbttf 
Extxtte^-, New York Haipcf and Row. 1982 
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. But there is also a disabling quality In this attitude that can produce institutional 
passivity. The religious orders built, staffed, and have provided for these schools 
ihrougliout their history they nave owned tn^ 

recent trends'— chiefly diminishing numbers of religious staff arid declining 
resources— mean that the reach of the religious orders will inevitably shrink. 
Further, the intellectual foundations' that historically have underpinned the enter- 
prise have begun to shift &te last 15 years have witnessed the emergence of new 
conceptions of the Church as community arid a view of religious experience that 
gives vitality to its horizontal dimension, a concern for humanity. 

Trie combination of the hum 
aoow me purposes arid nature of Oaholics 

ship as the organizing principle for Catholic schools. For despite the constraints, 
CmolilC schools have one dear strength: the dedication* and commitment of the 
Acuity and staff. The concept of cofifeagueship builds on this strength. Moreover, 
some would argue that such a move would also serve the concern for equity — mat 
those who make sacrifices to support the system deserve voice in its governance.. 

Robert Newton has qutepecccpttelyi*^ 
fecuity will face in imptementing the option of colteagueship within Catholic 

schools* " • • 

It wUi not be an easy transition. The challenge to both laity and religious (staff) 
involves a significant change fcjd^ rotes atr^tjehavior. 
... must see themselves "as partners, rather man the primary recipients of the 
"vocation of teaching. Religious communities and diocesan- oBces will have an 
. especially hard time adjusting to this new rote. The cooimunk»km networks withm . 
tire clerical reUgkHKworitf are 

leaders in Qoholk: education on more than a token basis will require significant 
adaptation on the part of clergy and religious (staff). 

Yet without this adaptation, the future for Catholic schools looks very uncertain. 



3. See Boben Newm. ~L*y Lwknfctp in Cashoiic School* Dhacnstoos *id Dtiemma*," (ine astatic Var*t, 

March/April, 1961. v „ ' 
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We began by describing our findings as a story of much goodness, but also of some 
tensions and two deep-seated problems/The last two sections identify these prob- 
lems; finance and governance. It is dear the limited resources in some schools 

. detract from their quality and seriously jeopardize their future. In the most concrete 
terms, there is a need to upgrade instructional facilities, such as science lata and 
computers. There js also a need to improve teacher salaries in order to maintain a 
sable faculty core! In metre 'abstract terms, Catholic schools run the'great risk- of 
losing their sense of mission. The concern for the academic and spiritual tradition of 
the school can become secondary w„ the school's desperate fight for survival. As 
religious orders relinquish sponsorship of schools and the rapid turnover in lay 
faculty continues, who will remain to interpret and teach the traditions and to carry 

' on the mission? % 

It is equally clear that the pressure on fiscal resources will grow in the years ahead. 

"The number of institutions affected is likely to increase. The current. sources of 
financial support for Catholic schools are not adequate to maintain them in the 
future. The declining s 

result from the more general social, economic, and demographic factors affecting the 
American (Catholic Church, are a major problem confronting Catholic schools. For 
some schoob, particularly^ 

fiscal problems are especially serious. t . / 

While k might seem curious to some, we tee governance issues to be equally 
significant In part, governance concerns relate directly to financial matters — 4$., the 
need to establish independent boards of directors to asste m irtstitutjo^ 
and developmenL But governance concerns also have an internal component, what 
role should be accorded the growing lay faculty? In the quiet tr ans forma ti on of 
Catholic schools' to lay institutions, this issue Is not yet addressed, fully. Canon law 
notions of authority and religious obedience seem art Inappropriate bas^ forthe 
governance' of these post-Vatican n schools; but so do the adverserial labor- 
management models that are prominent in much of the public service sector. 

Teachers are the great strength of Catholic secondary schools. Their- extended 
work day, diverse academic and co^urricular mvotverrients, and broad investtnent in - 
the school and the welfare of to students inoUcateurKic^nniondedic^on . We observe 
this in our held »ites and see ample testimony' to it in the nation^ data from /%& 
School and Beyond. It would be a tragic loss were this commitroem and dedication to 
be dissipated because Catholic leadership lacked the vision to reach beyond their 
preseTttftorizonandcultuiidb 
tog and managing faculty concerns. 
In addition, there are visible tensions within the schools over how they art 
' Catholic, aiKl as a iesu% whom they shou^ 
from Catholic in a narrow, orthodox sense to an ecumenism which reaches out to 
minorities and non-Catholics comes at a time of considerable turmoil within the 
Church and the larger sodety. Inevitably, there are different views and conflicts 
* '* 



among these views. Within the schools we visited, however, these tensions $eem 
productive. The conversations were open and lively with litde cynicism. Hits signals 
an institutional vitality in which committed individuals seek to preserve what is of 
worth irom the past While recognizing the need to reinterpret tradition jn bringing 
meaning to contemp o rary* problems. > 
. Neither the problems nor tensions ntenooned above shoukic4>scured«fiwdiere 
is much goodness in the Catholic schoote westucUed Thereisaconsen^^ among 
teachers, students, and parents about the purposes of the school. This mutjol com- 
mkment creates asocial contract that has pervasive influences. For teacher*, it means 
a commkment to both a professional rake and a personal stake w the school and in 
the lives of its students. For students, it means a commttmemm actively engage in the 
instructional process and the life of the schoc4 .I^ bom tead^ and smdents alike, it 
is asocial involvement bound by mutual respect The overall effect "is an environment 
conducive to learning, where learning occurs in both the academic and moral 
spheres. t 

On the instructional side, there is the tradition of a rigorous academic core 
curriculum. By concentrating efforts here, Catholic schools are able to accomplish a 
great deal with very modest resources. More importantly, however, our research 
indicates there are significant social and educational consequences to this policy, m • 
particular, a major mechanism by which social class differences are translated into 
academic differences is greatly constrained. 

But the consensus of values extends beyond "academic goals to a broad set of 
purposes for the school: there is ample space for concerns about building commu- 
nity, human relations, social Justice, and racial harmony. It IS unabashedly value 1 
oriented, grounded ma set of beliefs about the worth of each individual and a world 
view that proclaims the meaning of life encompasses more man self interest in a 
material, world as we know it' here and now. It is* the orientation toward personal 
goodness that binds together the culture of the Catholic school and ultimately makes 
it work as a social institution. . ~ - 

In dosing, our research Joins a modest stream of other work that recognizes the 
pc*itrve character ofijrc 

of times for Catholic schools. Yet, it is also a time ofconosm and surely nx»re change. 
Catholic schools must-continue to adapt while maintaining a commitment to their 
academic and spiritual traditions. Disciplined inquiry can play a role in such .an 
environment While social research rarely provides solutions - there in no mechanical 
substitute for good judgement - it can, however, catalyze discussion and encourage a 
more reflective educational policy and practice. It is in tins split that we offer our 
work for ;our consideration - 
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